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EATH OF WILLIAM T. CROASDALE.—The 

ie editor of THE STANDARD has passed away. 
_ Though informed of the serious character of his illness, 
and warned that it might result fatally, it is doubtful if 
he realized, until just before becoming unconscious, 
how very near to death he was. It was my fortune to 
be with him through the critical stages of his disease, 
as much as the double duty of performing his work and 
my own upon THE STANDARD would permit:; and dur- 
ing the latter moments of his consciousness, and until 
shis last breath was drawn and I had closed his eyes 
_ forever, I was able to be at his side. 
. Mr. Croasdale had for more than two weeks com- 
- plained of a disordered stomach, but no emphatic 
manifestations of illness appeared until eight days 
before his death. To him, however, these symptoms 
seemed only those of acute dyspepsia ; and it was not 
until last Friday that his case was regarded as serious, 
nor until Saturday, when he was found to be suffering 
- from peritonitis, that it became alarming. He died at 
two o’clock on Sunday. While yet in the full posses- 
sion of his mental faculties, though able to speak but 
- slowly and with evident physical effort, Mr. Croasdale 
requested me to make editorial mention in THE STAND- 
arp of his condition, and to announce that the paper 
would be in my charge. This I promised to do. The 
_ promise implies an obligation to continue the publica- 
tion of THe STANDARD until other arrangements 
regarding it may be made, and that obligation I shall 
perform. 

At the outset, I would pay my tribute to the 
memory of him whom I temporarily succeed. 


William T. Croasdale had but two rules of conduct; 
one was a rule of principle and the other a rule of 
policy, each complementary to the’ other. His first 
thought was of the right thing to do; his next of the 
best way to doit. And once convinced, he was almost 


_ he was vehement to the point of fanaticism. This will 
~ -account both for the admirable powers and the other- 
wise unaccountable limitations of one of the most 
unique characters of his generation. 


Ais perception of the distinction between right and 
_ wrong, in the perspective of the simple elementary 
- principles he accepted, were almost instinctive, and so 
unerring that neither self-interest nor the influence of 
: environment confused him. Born and _ reared 

in a slave State, he was, nevertheless, an Abolitionist 
during the anti-slavery struggle, and, therefore, a 
Republican. He was a Republican at that time, because 
in the highest sense he was always a Democrat. Dur- 
ing the reconstruction period, the same unswerving 
devotion to his conceptions of right was again illus- 
trated. Owner of a prosperous Republican news- 
paper, he radically changed its political policy, regard- 
less of personal considerations, because in one signifi- 
cant event he recognized the drift of his party toward 
centralization of political power. But in the common 
use of the term, Mr. Croasdale was not a self-sacrific- 
ing man. He made no pretense of being one. His 
- rights were to him like taose of his fellows, neither 
more nor less. He would not surrender his own cloak 
to an equally sturdy man whose;eloak had been stolen, 
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unyielding as to policy and wholly as to principle, and | 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































f but he — fight for that man to get back what had 
| been taken from him. He was not a philanthropist ; 
he was a champion. 

And he had no faith in the power of right alone to 
win its battles against wrong. Policy to him—though 
secondary—was not less important than principle. He 
found no satisfaction merely in being upon the right 
side and calmly awaiting justification at some distant 
period in the dim future. Martyrdom for its own sake 
was to him abhorrent; and his contempt for men whe 
posed as martyrs was most profound, and, like ali his 
emotions, totally undisguised. 

But questions of policy were not to him the simple 
things that questions of principle always were. Before 
applying his indomitable will and extraordinary ener- 
gies to promoting a policy, he devoted his best thought 
to weighing it. In this regard he was not instinctive. 
His perceptions clarified slowly. But when he once 
grasped the outline of a policy, he saw it as a picture. 
And he had the power usually of making others see as 
he saw, provided he could come in personal contact 
with them. Who, that was there, will ever forget the 
effect of his speech at last year’s Single Tax conference, 
when he pointed out the danger of organically mingling 
the political with the religious bodies in our movement. 
His speech related wholly to policy; but it aroused 
that audience of strong men, who had come from all 
parts of the country, not to be emotional but to delib- 
erate, and it literally swayed them. At that confer- 
ence, he became known to the principal Single Tax 
men of the country, to whom before he had been but a 
name; and for the first time they understood, in part at 
least, the worth and power of the man some of them 
had thoughtlessly regarded only as a politician. ; 

When Grover Cleveland issued his famous anti- 
tariff message, and Henry George, hailing it as. 
a faint but certain signal to Free Traders that 
their fight was about to begin, the one place 
for which William ‘T. Croasdale was born, for 
which the personal discipline of a life time and the 
inherited discipline of generations of Quakers had pre- 
pared him, was open. No man of all those whom Henry 
George’s prophetic words had summoned to his side, 
was so well adapted to the work of politica] construc- 

tion which this period of the movement demanded, as 
William T. Croasdale. I saw this clearly then ; I have 
never doubted it since ; I see it more clearly now. In 
the present stages of the Single Tax movement, 
next in importance to Mr. George himself, was 
Mr. Croasdale. He has gone, and with him 
from the Free Trade and Single Tax movement a force 
has been withdrawn that even those of our number who 
trusted him least will soon miss no less keenly than 
those of us who, knowing him best, trusted him im- 
plicitly. 

Out of my confidence in Mr. Croasdale as a man of 
affairs, and my association with him in Single Tax 
bodies, in the Reform Club, in the ballot reform agita- 
tation, on THE STANDARD, and in social connections, 
there sprang up a personal affection between us that 
makes his death something more to me than that of a 
devoted and trusted public man. I have lost a friend, 
whom I knew so well that beneath a rugged exterior I 
was able to see, as it was the privilege of only a few to 
see, the sensitive nature, the devoted heart, the clear 
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and powerful intellect, of a truly great and lovable 
Louis F. Post. 


{ROM HENRY GEORGE.—I first met William T. 

Creasdale some nine or ten years ago at a picnic 

in Baltimore. where Mr. Powderly and I spoke, and 

Mr. Creasdale, then editor of the Day. made a few 

remarks—the first time. as he told me, that he had ever 
ventured to say a werd in public. 

In listening to him and in talking with him I felt 
that he was a man of force, of character. and of true 
instincts, and though at the time he had not, I think, 
formed any very definite ideas on social questions, yet 
from his way of looking at political matters, and from 
the general trend of his thoughts, I recognized him as 
one who ought to be with us and probably would yet be 
with us. ina movement that already counted many adher- 
ents though it had not, as yet. begun to assume organ- 

-ivation or to find a name. After that we had some lit- 
fle correspondence, which intense occupation in other 
directions made it impossible to keep up, and I lost 
sight of Mr. Croasdale untii in 1886 he came to New 
York to take an editorial position on the Star. When 
I was nominated fer Mavor, on a platform that gave 
full expression to the Jeffersonian principle, and that 

was the first enunciation in American politics of what 

Since, for want of a better name, we have learned to 

call the Single Tax, and the first political demand for 
the Australian ballot, he came fully, umreserv- 
edly and with all the strength of his vigorous 
nature to my side. From that time to his death, 
as the readers of THE STANDARD know. our association 
has been close and intimate. In ways of looking at 
things, in judgments and in methods, we often differed, 
but agreeing or disagreeing, I always felt, as everyone 
who well knew him felt, the frankness, the sincerity, 
the intellectual honesty, the clear, unswerving, I may 
almost say, unrelenting, devotion of the man to princi- 


pie. A politician in the sense of seeking to effect political 


action by political methods, he was, in the sense which 
suggests suppleness and sinuosity, the very reverse 
of a politician, for he was utterly deficient in the art of 
Minimizing objections and easily winning opponents: 
and by the unreserve of his judgments and the frankness 
of his expression, be frequently made enemies and 
¥aised opposition for which there was no need. But 
these were the surcharges of a nature masculine, 
aggressive, tenacious, the faults of qualities in them- 
selves useful and lovable. And what good work Mr. 
Oroasdale has done, what a useful place he has filled in 
the Single Tax movement, the readers of THE STANDARD 
know. We shall deeply miss him. 


Likeso many others of us, Mr. Croasdale found in the 
movement into which he threw himself in 1886, with 
all the force of his forceful nature, a cause which gave 
him something to live for and to strive for, and which 
not merely roused but developed his powers. In it he 
had grown, and was still growing, and strong as he 
was and useful as he bas been, it has not 
seemed to me that the full measure of his 
strength and usefulness had yet been felt. <A 
man of large executive ability, a facile, graceful, vig- 
orous writer, yet the field for which his qualities most 
‘peculiarly fitted him was that of legislative debate. It 
was there that the qualities that made his conversation 
so sparkling and so strong—the clearness of conviction, 
the intensity of earnestness, the power of rapid, concise, 
picturesque grouping, the geniality, and at times the 
grotesqueness of his humor, and the epigramatic qual- 
ity of his wit, would have come out as they could not 
come out in the pen, and would soon have brought him 
to the front rank in any assemblage. This power of 


iblic speech had laid utterly dormant in him until the 
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exigencies of the Single Tax movement began to develop 
it, and he had even now hardly more than begun 
to gain its freedom. Had he lived, nothing is more 
probable than that his first run for Congress last year 
might have been repeated with a more fortunate result, 
and the sphere in which more than any other his powers 
could have been used to urge forward the good cause 
would have been opened to him. 

But it is idle to speculate or to lament. a 
to Croasdale when he did not expect if and we never. | 
thought of it. It came to him as sooner or later, and | 
with warning or without it, it must come to us. We 
feel the loss; we are touched by the awe. But it is not | 
for us to sorrow or to «well on what might have been. 
Intoand out of the vineyard yo the workers, they who are 


called for one hour and they who are called for more. a 


But the Master sees and knows, and the work is yet to 
do. Let us rejoice for our friend that to him it was 
given tc do so much. The joy, and the glory, and the _ 
triumph, they are not in winning the good fight, but — 
in the doing of what one may to helpit on. “ They, 
also serve who only stand and wait.” 

HENRY GEORGE 


ELIGHTFUL SIMPLICITY. — corresponded 0 
the Tribune, who signs himself A. B. K., when 
A. B. C. would be more appropriate, puts a poser to 
the followers of Henry George. He calls it a syllo- 
gism, and wants them to consider it. Here it is : e 


A. The business world is divided into furnishers and recipients, the law 4 


of whose existence and activity is the hope of the furnisher that the recipi- — 
ent will pay prices sufficient to insure a satisfactory profit. : 


B. If taxes are removed frum personal property and the products of | — 


labor, and the entire expenee of national, State and municipal governments. 


be raised by a tax upon land, its owners will be forced to demand of users 
Then pro- 


greatiy increased rents to compensate for increased taxation. 
ducers in turn must compensate themselves for high rents by demanding - 
higher prices for articles sold to consumers. 7 
C. Therefore, if the utopian scheme of Anti-Poverty men could be intro- | 
duced into business, it would bring no change for the better. a 


New York, July 30, 1891. A. B. K. 


This poser will be recognized by Single Tax men as. 
an old soldier, and comrade of the “ palace and black- | 
smith shop ” conundrum. — 

Stated in a few words, the point is that a tax on the 
value of land would be shifted by the landlord to his — 
tenant, and the tenant would add it to the price of his 
product, so that in the end the consumer would pay the | 
tax, and no beneficial effect would result. ; 

If A. B. K., who, presumably, is a reader of the 
Tritune. would undertake to impress upon that paper — 
his idea that taxes are added to the prices of the commodi- 
ties on which they are imposed, he would be worthy of | 
all praise. It is because the Tribune does not under- 


stand this that it imagines that American tariff taxes, _ 


instead of being paid by American consumers, are paid . 
by foreign producers. A. B. K. has grasped a truth | 
that will make a Free Trader of him if he introduces 
and recommends it to his reasoning faculties. His — 
error, as upon further consideration he himself will be | 


likely to see, is in confounding things that are pro- F 


duced by labor with those that exist irrespective of 
labor—the products of land with the land itself. 
True, the world is divided into furnishers and recipients, 
and the furnisher does aim to obtain of the recipient a | 
satisfactory profit for what he furnishes. But hisdemands 
are limited by the competition with which he meets. 
In furnishing labor products, this competition is itself 
limited by the cost of reproducing what is furnished ;. 
therefore, the price of products can never go to zero. 


But as the competition of landowners is not limited by — 
cost of production, since it costs nothing to produce 
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land, the price of land may go to zero: indeed, it is 
always at zero until appropriated. 

If we tax produce we tend to diminish its supply, 
and therefore to increase its price. This is the reason 
a tax on production must be paid by the consumer. It 
tends to diminish the supply relatively to the demand. 
But if we tax land we tend to increase the supply, and, 
therefore, to reduce the price. Of course the actual 
supply of land cannot be either increased or diminished ; 
but its market supply can be, and is. A light land tax 
encourages the taking up of land and holding it out of 
use for a rise, which reduces the market supply, and 
enables landlords to increase their rents. But a heavy 
tax on land discourages this, and by increasing the 
supply prevents landlords from increasing their rents. 
If products were taxed 100 per cent. the price would 
double, because no one could afford to make them 
unless repaid the tax in addition to the other expenses 
of production. But if land were taxed 100 per cent., 
so far from the price or rent doubling, it would be 
absorbed by the tax, because no one could then afford 
to own land without using it, and every owner of 
unused land would try to find a purchaser, and failing 
‘that, would abandon it. 


A® INHERITED TAXING POWER. — Word 

comes from West Superior, Wisconsin, that 
Charles D. Skillings, a newspaper man there, has unex- 
pectedly inherited an estate valued at $5,000,000. 
Nearly one hundred years ago, an ancestor of his leased 
a tract of land in Maine to somebody else’s ancestor, 
for a term of ninety-nine years. The term having now 
expired, Mr. Skillings takes possession as an heir of 
the former owner. Meantime, the city of Portland has 
grown up and spread over the tract, and what was a wild 
and almost valueless section of the earth’s surface, has 
hecome, on that account, an extremely desirable location 
—one for the privilege of using which thousands of peo- 
ple are willing to pay handsomely. Mr. Skillings has 
done nothing to make this land valuable. Nor did his 
ancestor, nor any of the line through which he derives 
title. In no sense can he claim pay for any service. 
His claim rests solely on the power his title gives him 
of levying taxes on some of the inhabitants of Port- 
land. These taxes they must pay or move. And when 
they pay them, the iaxes, instead of being used for 
the benefit of Portland, will be used for the benefit of a 
lucky newspaper man out West. 


A QUESTION OF EXPEDIENCY.—In his inter- 

esting letter from South Australia, published in 
another column, Mr. Lellessurier, the honorary secre- 
tary of the Single Tax League of that colony, asks THE 
STANDARD’s opinion of exempting from the Single Tax 
farming lands sold by the Government to settlers, up 
to the price for which they were sold—£1 an acre. As 
a question of principle, there is but one answer. When 
Government sells public land, it does not guarantee 
perpetual exemption from taxation; and it would be 
plainly contrary to public policy, even as now under- 
stood, if it did. The sales are usually subject to all 
future taxation; and it is a fair inference that the very 
settlers to whom Mr. Lellessurier alludes are now paying 
taxes on both land and improvements. Nor is it pos- 
sible to imagine a scheme not palpably absurd of com- 
pensating citizens for the taxes they pay, otherwise 
than by expending them for good government. 

It is probable that in this as in most cases, principle 
and expediency are not far apart. It is doubtful if 
anything is to be gained by*..n agitation that proposes 
to exempt farmers from taxation to the extent of what 
they have already paid for their land; to touch their 


__. pocket nerves would be the only object, and this can | 








be done as well and in perfect harmony with vital prin- 
ciples by showing the farmer what is undoubtedly true, 
that owing to the abolition of taxes on the commodities 
he consumes and the personal property and improve- 
ments he owns, and to the decreased value of his land 
in consequence of the practical abolition of land specu- 
tion, his taxes, without any exemptions, would, under 

the Single Tax, be less than they arenow. As a matter 
of Single Tax agitation, therefore, we think Mr. George 
was quite right in advising against making flesh of one 
and fowl] of another. But if the question should 

become concrete in connection with pending legislation, 

it would raise an issue of expediency that could be best 

determined by men on the ground and familiar with all 

the circumstances, who would know whether compro- 

mise was necessary to prevent defeat, and be able to 
judge whether, temporarily, an im)erfect law or none at. 
all would the better serve the Single Tax movement. 


CKINLEY, THE FREE TRADER.—It is signifi- 


cant that, in their efforts to show the beneficence 
of the McKinley law, Protection papers confine their 
enthusiastic comments to its Free Trade features. The 
New York Press, for example, the thickest and thinnest 
of Protection organs, makes an appeal to every house- 
keeper in America for gratitude to Mr. McKinley 
because his law saves them 2}: cents a pound on all the 
imported sugar they buy. But this was done by putting 
sugar on the free list ; and, if that entitles Mr. McKin- 
ley tothe gratitude of sugar consumers, he might have 
won the gratitude of all consumers by abolishing the 
tariff altogether. The sugar clauses of the McKinley 
bill are Free Trade clauses, pure and simple, except in 
so far as they provide for the payment of a bounty on 
American sugar; and surely even the Press will not 
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WILLIAM T. CROASDALE.- | 


OBITUARY. 


William Thomas Croasdale was born March 27, 1844, at New- 
port, New Castle County, Delaware. He came of Quaker — 
stock, his ancestors having settled in South Eastern Penn- 
sylvania more than two centuries ago. It was his characteristic 
boast tuat, so far as he knew, his forebears in Great Britain had 
never risen above the yeomanry, and in this country had been 
simple undistinguished country folk. Nevertheless, he owed to 
this plain ancestry no little of what went to make him forceful, 
conscientious and efficient. From the temperate lives of those that 
went before came down to him the ruggedness of constitution and 
power of endurance that lay behind bis intense energy and enor- 
mous capacity for work. If not from inheritance, then from 
earliest precept, came too his niceness of conscience, his strong 
desire to do right, and right only, at whatever cost. It was a fancy 
also of those who knew him best that his intensity of feeling, utter- 
ance and action was a sort of volcanic protest against the genera- 
tions of quiet self-restraint that lay behind him in his Quaker 
ancestry. Those who knew his mother realized that many of hig 
finest qualities were nurtured by her precept and example. Almost 
from boyhood he was her companion and support, and in all his 
years of struggle with persistent adversity she was tenderly shielded 
from hardship. The outward contrast between mother and son 
was most curious and interesting, as was the seeming inconsistency 
of that simple Quaker lady’s garb and deportment with the bustling 
iife of the great hotels in which her closing years were passed. 

Mr. Croasdale’s schooling was simple, but mainly sound. It 
ended while he was stil! a youth, for when less than 17 years old, — 
fired with the prevalent enthusiasm of the time, he enlisted in the — 
Fifth Delaware Regiment for home guard duty ,and was sent overinto 
Maryland to help protect the bridges of the Susquehanna. It was 
characteristic of the man that more than twenly-five years later, 
when there was a scheme on foot to obtain for the Home Guards of 
Delaware some thousands of dollars in the name of back pay, he 
contemptuously refused to have aught to do with the proposition, 
though it came at a time when his sbare of the money would have 
been a very welcome aid in business, Whiie the war was still in 
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progress Mr. Croasdale became the edi itor of a weekly newspaper in 
Georgetown, Delaware, where, in the midst of a community in 
Mange part hostile to the prosecution of the war, he supported with 
- mecustomed vigor all the measures of Mr. Lincoln's administration. 
Returning to Wilmington Mr. Croasdale worked as reporter on 
ope or more of the newspapers in that town, and at length 
became associate editor of the Commercial, a daily Repub- 
lican afternoon newspaper. Later he obtained capital and 
founded Evers Evening. a penny afternoon newspaper. 
He apeedily made this journal conspicuous for editorial ability and 
. @mterprise in news-gathering. Every Evening entered every fight 
that was going and entered it with vim. Mr. Croasdale ‘never 
{paused to measure swords with evil.” No wrong was too hoary for 
his assault, no evil-doer too popular for exposure at hishands. The 
editorial page of this small newspaper was marked with a breadth 
of view and a Viger of utterance rare even in the greatest journals 
of the country. It is not to be denied that Mr. Croasdale made 
- @memies, and often unnecessarily. His scorn of humbug, his con- 
tempt of cant, found utterance in audacious wit that cut like a 
whiplash. A noisy, pugnacious parson he characterized as ‘a 
» bushwhacker in the Army of the Lord.” His advice to a stupid 
opponent who boasted the possession of brains was, “ Yes, but they 
are like an inert muscle, weak for want of use: why don't you 


take them out and knead them?’ Toa friend momentarily befog- 


ged his humorous advice was, “Take off your sku!l and comb out 
your brains.” 

In course of time Mr. Croasdale bought his rival. the Commer- 
cial, incorporated it with Every Evening, and doubled the price of 
‘the publication. At the same time he strengthened its news fea- 
tures. He continued to dominate the editorial page in his old 
. fashion, ar‘ the combined papers had all the pugnacious devotion 
to right that characterized the smaller journal. Meanwhile, he 
was becoming more and more dissatisfied with the Republican 
party, and finally. when Grant, in his second term, supported with 
bayoneta the Rump Republicen Legislature in Louisiana, Mr. 
Croasdale openiy denounced the measure. On the day that the 
editorial article defining this new position appeared, Senator 
Thomas F. Be~ard, who before that had had little if any acquaint- 
m@pee with Mr. Croasdale. entered Every Evening office and con- 
gratulated the editor on the stand he had taken. This was the 
beginning of an acquaintance that .ipened into intimacy, and at 
- Sength led to Mr. Croasdale’s long and earnest support of Mr. 
‘Bayard for the Presidency. 


Jt is just t> say at this point something as to the relations between 

‘these two men. Mr. Croasdale was never Mr. Bayard's “‘man,” as 
the enemies of the two sometimes called him, and Every Evening, 
‘though for years it supported Mr. Bayard, was never an organ in 
‘the invidious sense of that term. Mr. Bayard had no pecuniary 
interest in the newspaper, and he never sought its friendship. The 
mnaolicited support which Mr. Croasdale accorded to Mr. Bayard 
was only what might properly come from one honest, able, patri- 
otic man to another of like character. The two drifted apart 
politically in later years, and a misunderstanding led to a severance 
of ther intimacy. but neither lost respect for the essentials of the 
«thers character. 


After the stand that Mr. Croasdale took in Grant's second admin- 
istration, his newspaper was independent in politics, with strong 
Democratic leanings. He never forgave the seating of Mr. Hayes ; 
- but Jong after that he lifted up his voice against the abuses of the 
Democratic party in local affairs, and that, too, when the adver- 
ising patronage at the disposal of that party was ready at any 
moment to reward his support. 
‘(One of the most interesting and characteristic incidents of Mr. 
(Croasdale’s career in Delaware was his victorious struggle with an 
gmsurance company that he charged with fraud. The fight lasted 
- gor months, and when Mr. Croasdale failed to draw the company 
into the courts, he at length brought a libel suit against its presi- 
dent, who, in defending himself, had bitterly assailed the editor. 
Mr. Croasdale was successful in his suit, and the company was 
rushed. One of Mr. Croasdale’s counsel has confessed, however, 
that the vigor and unnecessary savagery of the newspaper's attack 
upon the company vastly increased the difficulty of prosecut- 
ing the cuit. to a successful issue. 

Mr. Croasdaie sold his share in Every Evening in 1882, and 
removed to Baltimore as editor of the Gazette. He rejoiced at the 
prospect of being editor of an outspoken Democratic newspaper ; 
but he met with keen disappointment. Soon after he took hold of 
the paper he became involved in a struggle with adverse stockhold- 
ers. He astonished Baltimoreans by his uncerimonious method of 
dealing with the railway magnates that controlled the Gazette. He 
triumphed in his struggie with the stockholders, obtained control of 
the newspaper, and changed its name to the Day. He continued to 
mupport the Democratic party, and at one time the newspaper 

‘gsemed to promise success. Difficulties came, however, and Mr. 
(Croandale with accustomed frankness announced, in chang- 
ng the newspaper from a morning to an afternoon iasue, 
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that the change was made because the morning venture S : 


' gical operation. 
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was not successful. The afternoon issue attained a circulation 
treble that of any other afternoon newspaper that Baltimore had 
ever known, but advertising did not come, and Mr. Croasdale’s 
revolt from the corrupt local Democracy seemed to make success 
impossible. He withdrew from the paper and it evertually 
suspended publication. In Baltimore, as elsewhere, Mr. Croasdale 
made a strong impression upon all with whom he came in contact, 
and conquered the respect of even those that disapproved his course. 

It was while living in Baltimore that Mr. Croasdale first read 


“‘ Progress and Poverty,’ and became interested in the labor ques- | : E 
tion. He gave an earnest, intelligent and temperate support tothe 


window glass workers on strike in Baltimore, and was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about an important amendment of the Maryland | 
Conspiracy laws. 
be punished for conspiring to do that which would not be a crime if 
done by a single individual. It was about this time that he made 
the acquaintance of Mr. George. Mr. Croasdale was slow at first in 
giving his full adherence to the doctrines set forth in ‘‘ Progress 
and Poverty.” The work fascinated him, and hecarried it about 
with him, reading and re-reading it, until at length he accepted its 
conclusions. To reach such a decision meant for Mr. Croasdale an 
unreserved devotion of himself to the cause represented by the 
book. He had, in youth, been an Abolitionist, but as years went on 
his strong individualism revolted from the Socialistic Radicalism 
current at the time, and he tried to be a Conservative. Theattempt 
was a2 trifle ludicrous. ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” which preached 
a Radicalism that was at the same time individualism, showed him 
the way out, and havirg set his foot in that path he never after- 
ward faltered or turned back. 2 


On leaving Baltimore, Mr. Croasdale came to New York. For : a. 
short time he had a place on the Evening Post. Later he became. 
the associate editor and managing editor of the Star, then under the - 
editorshipof the late Wm. Dorsheimer. When Mr. George was 
nominated for Mayor, Mr. Croasdale found himsef in conflict 
with the policy of the Star. He consented to remain on the staff, 
with the understanding that he should write nothing in opposition 
to Mr. George's candidacy, but the relation became irksome, and | 
toward the close of the campaign Mr. Croasdale resigned his desk. . 
From the Star Mr. Croasdale went to the staff of THE STANDARD, 
about that time established by Mr. George, and from that time 
forth his best energies were given to the Single Tax movement. It | 
was shortly after this that Mr. Croasdale submitted to a capital sur- 
He came through it, temporarily thinned and _ 
weakened, but with the prospect of sounder health than he had 
known in many years. =: 

When Mr. Cleveland was renominated on the tariff platform of 


1888, Mr. Croasdale took charge of the Cleveland and Thurman ~ 


Single Tax campaign committee, and did his utmost to further the ~ 
election of the ticket. At the same time he was active in the anti- 
Hill movement, and did much to carry through a meeting of the... 
Reform Club a resolution condemnatory of Mr. Hill’s candidacy for 
Governor. Out of the Cleveland and Thurman Single Tax cam- 

paign committee grew the movement for presenting to Congress a 

largely signed petition for an investigation into the propriety of 

abolishing all present Federal taxes and raising Federal revenues 
solely from a tax on land values. Mr. Croasdale took entire charge 

of the enrollment machinery and speedily obtained many thousand 

signatures to the petition. 


By this time Mr. Croasdale had come to believe that the Single. 


Tax movement was embarrassed by reason of its being confounded 
with the current Socialism, and it was chiefly through his efforts —_ 
that the Socialist delegates were excluded from the Syracuse con- 
vention of 1887. After being long an active spirit in the Anti-Pov- 
erty Society, he withdrew from the organization and severed inti- 
mate relations of long standing with Dr. McGlynn. In both of these _ 


matters his unswerving course was much criticised, but he believed 


himself right, and he was able to carry with him the great body of 
really convinced Single Taxers. 


When Mr. George went to Australia, Mr. Croasdale took tem- 
porary charge of THE STANDARD. For some time Mr. Croasdale 
had been meditating a National Conference of Single Taxers, and 
during Mr. George’s absence a plan for such a conference took. 
shape. Mr. George's return from Australia seemed an auspicious 
occasion for the conference, and accordingly it was held in the first 
week of September, 1890, at Cooper Union, in this city. It was 
here that Mr. Croasdale made a notable speech on the subject of 
Church and State. The outcome of the conference was the Single 
Tax League of the United States. Mr. Croasdale was made chair- 
man of its National Committee and of its National Executive Com- 
mittee. The formation of this organization was the outward and 
visible sign that the Single Tax movement had been lifted out of the 
‘howling dervish stage of emotional insanity,” to use Mr. Croas- 
dale’s picturesque phrase, into the realm of practical politics. Mr. — 
George, in wisely yielding Mr. Cleveland needed support at the 
right time, had given the initial impulse that made all this possible _ 
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and it was Mr. Croasdale, probably more than any other one man, 
that gave form and force to the new phase of the movement. 


Mr. Croasdale’s relations with the Manhattan Single Tax Club and 
the Reform Club, of which he was one of the original members, 
led to his taking an active part in the ballot reform movement. He 
was one of a committee of five appointed to formulate a measure 
that should meet the approval of both parties in the Legislature and 
escape the vigilant veto of Governor Hill. It was through Mr. 
Croasdale’s insistency that this committee was appointed, but his 
- assent to the final compromise that gave us the present defective 
law was most reluctantly yielded. 


The Congressional campaign of 1890, when Mr. Croasdale ran as 
an independent and County Democracy candidate in the Seventh 
District on a Free Trade platform, drew wide attention to the man. 
Many of his campaign speeches were models of vigorous utterance, 
and he came out of tbe contest disastrously defeated, but with 
unimpaired self-respect and added reputation. 


Shortly after Mr. George’s return from Australia, he decided that 
he could not continue the management of THE STANDARD, and at 
the same time accomplish some highly important literary work tbat 
he had in contemplation. He, therefore, retired from the paper, 
and Mr. Croasdale became its editor and proprietor. He was 
devoting himself with energy and success to this work, when death 
came to stay his band. 


Mr. Croasdale is to be valued for what he was, rather than for 
what he did, though from his seventeenth year to his forty- 
seventh year he gave his best energies to a high and useful calling, 
and in that time ceaselessly devoted his powers to the highest 
interests of whatever community he happened to find himself 
a part. The lesson of his life, however, lies in his character. 
Knaves and fools hated him, because he spared neither, and 
many excellent persons of formal mold misunderstood and under- 
valued this large, natural man. Those, however, who had the 
privilege of looking into his heart, knew him for a man incapable 
of meanness, and ceaselessly devoted to his highest ideals. He was 
a great fighting power with a conscience. He was impatient of 
small men and petty expedients; he often misjudged men on first 
acquaintance, because he found it difficult to realize that others 
were not, like himself, exactly what they seemed. His generosity 
was of the large, unthinking sort that does not stop to count cost ; 
his geniality was expansive and infectious ; his wit, neither trite 
nor trifling, seldom stopped at mere fun, but usual!y carried with it 
a large element of wisdom. He had the faculty of epigram in the 
highest degree, and he frequently conveyed in a single sentence a 
truth instinct with humor. He was often surrounded by a charmed 
circle of men, who listened with delight, surprise and laughter to a 
fusilade of epigram and witticism, following so fast one upon 
another’s heels that no face had time for an instant’s sobriety, 
though all carried away the remembrance of something better than 
simple humor. In spite of his own rare gifts of this sort, he was quick 
to recognize and applaud the wit of others, and he forgave it when 
leveled against himself, if only it had for being the excuse of 
cleverness. His attitude toward the many good women that gave 
him their friendship, and especially toward young girls, often of less 
than half his age, was absolutely charming. Every woman who 
knew him well recognized behind the huge bulk and rubicund face 
as chivalrous a soul as ever gladly gave itself up in defence of pure 
‘womanhood. Accompanying the genial smile, which be reserved 
for the good women whom he specially delighted to nde was a 
dimple, curiously misplaced in that rough masculine chéek, yet as 
much a part of the man as the great voice and odd impediment of 
speech that lent vigor to his sallies. 


Mr. Croasdale's early religious faith was the Unitarian belief of 
the Hixite Friends, but long ago he withdrew from the “meeting,” 
and in later years he held by no formal creed. He never, however, 
attacked the faith of others, and his favorite criticism of proselyting 
agnostics was, ‘‘ We don’t know about these things, and why pro- 
pagate ignurance?” With the sensationalism that was undeniably 
part of the man,he loved gently to shock the orthodox by declaring, 
apropos of his ear:y Unitarian faith, that he was ‘not brought upa 
Christian.” 

The faults of Mr. Croasdale were written where all men could 
read them. It sometimes seemed difficult for him to realize that his 
opponents were not necessarily either fools or knaves. His method 
of expressing dissent was often so rough as to make the judicious 
grieve and to inspire the impatient with a desire to do him bodily 
harm. His own impatience was of the intense, volcanic sort ; but 
he. usually managed to make amends for whatever hard words he 
uttered at such times, and his subordinates in business will testify 
that, however impatient, he was not unjust. 


With William Croasdale’s death a vigorous intellect and a strong 
moral force have perished form t.e earth, and the Single Tax 
movement has lost a ready and willing arm that will not soon be 
- Feplaced. 
-Epwarp N, VALLANDIGHAM., © 
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A TRIBUTE FROM MR. BATES. Ls 
George H. Bates, of Wilmington, who was one of Mr. Cleveland's 
Samoan Commissioners, 2nd who subsequently at Mr. Blaine'’s 
request went to Germany to help negotiate the Samoan treaty, tele- 


graphs as follows: 
WILMINGTON, Del., August 10. 


Mr. Croasdale’s unexpected death is a great shock. Please advise me 
about funeral. To know him was to realize that no personal interest 
could induce him to advocate wkat he did not believe. Such men are too 
scarce. GEORGE H. Bates. 

Later the following letter was received from Mr. Bates: 

Louis F. Post—My Dear Sir: I can hardly express to you the distress 
which Mrs. Bates and I felt this morning on reading the Associated Press: 
dispatch announcing Croasdale’s death. In thinking over our mutual 
friends, I can think of no one with whom I should be more in accord than 
you in estimating his possibilities and limitations. I have known Croasdale 
intimately for twenty years, and I have never seen a mean thing in him. I 
honestly believe that he had in him the stuff which would have led him to 
hold his right hand io the flames rather than to have violated bis convic- 
tions. Looking backward and contemplating his life, frugal as it was of 
the results which it ought to have accomplished, I can only wonder what. 
sort of a scheme of the universe it is that we are working on, that takes 
such a man away and leaves behind the ninety and nine worthless ones. 
who literally cumber the earth. 

Croasdale was, as much as any man could be, sui generis. He had nothing 
of what is called tact, which has always seemed to me to be another name 
for that suggestion of St. Paul, which I could never understand, of being 
‘all things to all men.”’ I doubt if ever any man who knew Croasdale 
intimately had any question as to his opinions on any subject which was 
under consideration. 

I send you herewith the references to bis death cut from the newspaper 
of which he was the founder here. I hope to be able to show the last 
tribute of affection and respect by being present at his funeral. Very 
truly yours, a 

Wilmington, Del., August 10, 1891. 


AN IRREPARABLE LOSS. 

Henry Gzorce, New York—Dear Mr. GeorGE: J was thunderstruck 
this morning to hear of the sudden death of our dear friend and fellow 
worker, Croasdale. The suddenness of the blow has entirely knocked me 
out. JI do not seem to be able to realize his death at all, it wasto me so 
utterly unexpected. The organized movement has, to my mind, lost its 
strongest man, and the loss is irreparable ; there is not anyone that I am 
acquainted with that can take his peculiar place. 

To you who were so close to Croasdale, and had with him such friendly | 
relations, it must, Iam sure, be a grievous loss. I want to express to 
you my sincere sympathy and grief. In him we have loet a tried and — 
trusty friend, and such are sorare in this deceitful and selfish world that 
one feels keenly such a bereavement. 

What an uncertain and fleeting thing is this life of ours. The strong 
and hearty go down like grass before the sickle, and in this brave and 
kindly soul we have lost one of our stoutest aad strongest, the man of men 
on whom we might call for counsel and wisdom in trying times. 

Well he is at rest from his labors, and I am confident is better off than 
we, who, fearful and filled with misgivings and with distress at the severity 
of the trial which has befallen our cause, have to stand up and strive as 
best we can to carry on the work. Words are poor to describe the feelings 
at such a time, but to none of us, I am sure, will the loss be more heavy 
than to yourself, whose lieutenant he was, and who trusted and counselled 
so confidentially with him. 

Believe me, I feel deeply his death imyself, and can, therefore, to an 
extent, sympathize with you. Ever faithfully your friend, 

New York, August 10th. A. J. STEERS. 


A DEVOTED AND ZEALOUS “ADV OCATE, : 
My Dear Mr. GEORGE: My first thought this morning on reading in the 
paper of Mr. Croasdale’s death, was of the cause, and then of you. [ don’t 
know anv of Mr. Croasdale’s family, nor even if he has any relatives liy- __ 
ing, although_I knew him quite well. The cause has lost a devoted and _ 
zealous advocate, and all of us a friend, earnest, intelligent and true. [I 
must condole with you on your great loss iu bi: death, and it behooves us 
all, in order to even partially repair his loss, to work harder and more 
self-sacrificingly for the cause. With great sorrow for our common | 
bereavement I remain, yours truly, 
New York, August 10, 


Geo. H. Bates. 






























‘no. J. Hoppa. 








A SERIOUS BLOW. 
My Dear Mr: Post : The death of Croasdale is a blow which I shall fee 
for many years, as doubtless will many others who were so fortunate as. 
know him intimately. Yours truly, 
New York, August 11, 1891. 
‘GOOD WORK ‘DONE. 
STANDARD: I was exceedingly sorry to read this morning of the death of 
Mr. Croasdale. Asa steady reader of Tam Stanparp from the first bum- 
ber, I fully appreciate the good work he has done, and sincerely hope the | 
— Tax will tind another champion equal to the occasion. Yours sin- : 
erely 
‘ Covenalit Hall, Baltimore, Md., August 10, 1891. 
HIS HEART BEAT WARM. . 
Mr. HENRY GEORGE—DEAR Sir: I was shocked to see the announcement — 
in this morning’s papers of the death of Mr. Croasdale. I sympathize With | 


you in the loss of such a substantial friend, as well as one whose heart beat - 
so warmly for the great cause you represent. 
Philadelphia, August 10, 1891. Yours truly, W.E. Rese. 


TRIBUTE OF THE REFORM CLUB. 
On receipt of the news of Mr. Croasdale’s death the Reform 


Jas. A. B. Di.wortH. 


Tuomas Turser._ 
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DELAWARE’S MOST GIFTED EDITOR. 


AIn its Jeading editorial, in mourning columns, Every Evening, of Wil- 
- malagton, Delaware, the daily paper that Mr. Croasdale established in his 
mative State, thus speaks of him: ; 
MMe Associated Press brings the sad and to Zvery Evening entirely unlooked 
flor news of the death of William T. Croasdale, the founder of Every Even- 
‘ing, the most gifted editorial writer Delaware ever produced aud as true and 
whole-bearted a man as any one could wish to call friend. True as steel 
ao those whom he honored with his friendship and confidence, he asked no 
_ «quarter from those with whom his strong convictions brought him into 
antagonism. There never was any room for doubt as to wherehe stood. He 
wes castin that grand, manly mold which made him incapable of any vestige 
of digsimulation. He wasalways earnest to stand for the right, as he saw the 
right, and there when he had once planted himseif, he would stay, uncom- 
‘promising and indomitable, though he stood alone. To hiw the right was 
to be pursued for its own sake, and to be upheld and battled for with all 
the force of nis vigorous mentality. It would be a work of supererogation 
to pile up mere words of tribute to the sterling and peerless honesty of him 
‘who bas gone, in a community where be was so well known. The pages of 
Every Evening, the journal that he founded, that he built up and that mir- 
rored his thoughts for ereven years, are the best monument to his memor;. 
it is with melancholy iuterest that we turn to-day to the first issue of 
Every Evening, and read Mr. Croasdale’s opening greeting to the people of 
_ Delaware, through the editorial columns of the journal that his energy and 
genius gave to this community, and into which he put so much of himself 
during the years he remained at its head. He said in that opening issue: 

Every Evening will be an entirely non-partisan paper, representing and 
aad ing the interests of the whole people rather than those of a fraction 
of the community, publishing, however, as fully as may be, accurate and 

reports of the doings of both political parties. It will be a 

icle of news rather than an organ of opinion: though it will never be 
found without decided views courteously expressed on ali subjects touch- 
ug the growth and welfare of our State. Here, however, as iu matters 
mtrictly political, its editors will evince their respect for the calm jadgment 
Of a well-informed people by endeavoring to furnish the public with the 
facts to enable it to judge rather than attempting to furnish judgments 
ready made for its acceptance. 

How well he kept to the path he had marked out and how quickly he 
made his paper a power in journalism, a journal whose fame soon epread 
Wegond the confines of this peninsula and whose editorial utterances com- 
manded respect and attention from the great dailies of the large cities, need 

‘pot be told here. He put brains, energy, enterprise, goaneaditiveness into 
every departmentof his new venture. He set in with the determination to 
give Wilmington a live newspaper and he succeeded. He put 
his best work. the best part of his life, into making Every 
Evening a daily uewspaper that should be a credit to the city 
and the State, and he did this with a completeness that few 
@ther men could have done. It is with unspeakable sorrow that Every 
- Evening learas of the death, in the prime and vigor of fall manhood, of the 
man to whose brilliant personality and tireless intensity of purpose it owes 

- ite tmception and the phenomenal growth of its earlier years. The highest 

_ sehievement we can keep in view is to live up to the example he has set us 

- gpd try to maintain the standard of self-respecting independence to 
‘which the gifted founder of this paper adhered during his connection 
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A BRAVE AND INDEPENDENT MAN. 

New York World Editorial. 

Wiliam T. Crousdale, whose sudden and untimely death is recorded in 
- g@pother column, Was 2 mau of great courage, who followed his ideals 
wagardicss of material consequences to himself. He was Grst of all, in the 
- firmest sense of the word, a Democrat. His faith in those of whom Abraham 
Tincola delighted to speak as the “plain people“ was intense. Whatever 
- {ie opinion his friends, and he had many and warm ones, may have enter- 
tained of his views, all will acknowledge that they were sincere, and that 
- |e labored, with a large measure of unselfishness, for the success of what 
he regarded as the best interests of struggling humanity. He was a vigorous 
weiter and speaker. His manly, uphill fight in his Congressional campaign 
én this city a year ago was an event in the politics of the city. From a 
Gevoted follower and supporter of ex-Secretary Bayard he grew into an 
 g@baolate Free Trader, a Single Tax man anda leading disciple of Henry 
George. Bat itisas a brave and independent man that his friends will 
wontinue to think of him. 


New Work World, August 10. 
‘William T. Croasdale, editor of Turk Staxpann, the Single Tax organ, 
and Chairman of the National Committee of the Single Tax League, diced 
from peritonitis, after an illness of eight days, yesterday afternoon at Mer- 
 giewold Park. That is the place where the Single Tax men of this city have 
a club hcuse. 
Mr. Croasdale was born in Newcastle County, Del., on March 27, 154, of 
Quaker parents, and received his education at the Friends’ Academy, 
- Washington. When little more than sixteen years old young Croasdale, who 
Was aa enthusiastic Unionist, enlisted in the Fifth Delaware Regiment, and 
- @iterward became color sergeant in the Seventh. He was editor of a Union 
paper in the southern portion of the State before he was of age, and sup- 
ported Lincoln's re-election. 
. Returning to Washington he became city editor of the Commercial, and 
wubsequently started Every Evening, which is to-day the leading newspaper 
in Delaware. it was published first as an independent journal with Repub- 
lican proclivities, but in 1836 Mr. Croasdale supported Tilden. He after- 
ward gave all his encrgy to the nomination of Mr. Bayard as the Demo- 
eratic candidate for the Presidency, and attended the conventions of 1880 
and 1984 in that interest. 

Im 1862 Mr. Croasdale sold his share in Every Evening and went to Balti- 
guore. There he started the Day on Democratic lines. It was while there 
‘What his interest was Grst awakened in what is called the labor problem. 

Daring a strike in the window-glass houses in that city the manufactur- 
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ers imported some laborers from Belgium. These the workmen either .. 
indaced to return home or initiated into their order. The employers 

sought to have the leaders indicted for conspiracy. Then the Day took the 

workmen's side, and Mr. Croasdale was largely instrumental in defeating | 
the indictment, and afterwards in having a law passed legalizing trade and . 
labor co. binations. 

The study of the Jabor question induced him to read “ Progress and 
Poverty,”’ and he was converted to the Single Tax doctrine before he even 
met Henry George. : : 

The Day, while it had a large circulation, could not obtain advertise-  . 
ments, and was not the success Mr. Croasdale had hoped it would be. So 
he came to this city. He wrote fur the Post, and later became chief edi- 
torial writer on the Star: In 1886, when George was nominated for Mayor, — 
Mr. Croasdale gave notice to his chief that he could not conscientiously 
write against his friend George and his principles. He left the paper and 
threw himself into the campaign, and by his speeches, which were always 
well received, did his share in securing for George 68,000 votes. 


After that campaign the United Labor party and the Anti-Poverty. ie 


Society were formed, and Mr. Croasdale found himself at the fore in both. 
He was vice-president of the society, while Dr. McGlynn was the president. 
At the Syracuse Convention of the United Labor party he made enemies | 
of the Socialists, whom he scored and ridiculed on every possible pretext. 
He was largely instrumental in securing the rejection of their delegates. 
Mr. Croasdale was a very active member of the Reform Ciub, of this city, 
and a man of large influence in political thought, though not a politician 
in the sense of seeking the rewards of politics. At the last election he led a 
forlorn hope as an independent Democratic candidate for Congress in the — 
Seventh Congressional District of this city. He was aman shrewdly witty 
of speech and entirely fearless in his utterance of opinions. His concern — 
was always for ideas, to the promotion of which he was ever ready to sacri- _ 
fice interests. : — 
After the United Labor party was broken up Mr. George then openly. 
supported the Democratic party in THE StaNparv. He found in Mr. 
Croasdale an able and fearless lieutenant in advocating Free Trade. No: 
halfway tariff discussions were ever tolerated in the columns of THE 
STANDARD while Mr. Croasdale was its editor. 
During his Congressional campaign last Fall Mr. Croasdale introduced _ 
tariff reform into all his speeches. For this he was taken to task by the | 
Times. The World of October 25, in speaking of an incident at a meeting _ 
in Cooper Union, said: 
He was invited tos i i iti i - 
dood by Coatrman Urace tr that purpose” Bit uo mance bud ne bee 
than the Republican supporters of the Fusion ticket hissed him and called 
for the *‘ local question.’” Mr. Croasdale persisted and triumphed. He is — 
not the kind of man to be driven from the utterance of Democratic senti- 
ments either by Republican insolence or by Mugwump success and indiffer- 
ence. He is a man who would do the party and the country gallant service 
in the House of Representatives. He is not only a sound tariff reformer 
and a friend of labor, but he is an intelligent and courageous advocate of 


the causes which he espouses. The Cooper Union incident should solidify 
the Democracy of the Seventh District in his favor. 


He lost the fight. He then devoted himself to literary work, at the same | 
time spreading the doctrines of Single Tax and Free Trade. He was one 
of the original members of the Reform Club and the Manhattan Singie 
Tax Club. 

Mr. Croasdale was unmarried. He bad long lived at the New York 
Hotel. His mother lived there with him until a few years ago, when she 
died. 

The members of the Manhattan Single Tax Club are to meet to-night to _ 
arrange for the funeral. 


HE COMMANDED THE RESPECT OF FRIEND AND FOE. _ 
New York Press Editorial. 

One of the honestest rien in American journalism, William T. Croasdale 
died yesterday. A Free Trader aud Single Tax theorist to the point o 
fanaticism, he commanded the respect of foe as well as friend. for his per. 
fect sincerity, for his painstaking industry, and, at times, for the brilliancy 
and force of his utterances. His researches as to the titles and taxes of 
New York real estate are alone a valuable contribution to the literature of - 
the land question. 


New York Press. — 
William T. Croasdale, editor of THe Stanparp, died at Merriewold, yes 
terday afternoon. J 
Mr. Croasdale was born in Delaware about forty years ago. Fora long 
time he was editor of Thomas F. Bayard’s paper, the Wilmiugton Every | 
Evening. About ten years ago Mr. Croasdale came to New York and 
became associated with the Star. He soon attained prominence as a vigor- - 
ous follower of Henry George, and has been connected with Tae STANDARD 
since it was started. 
Two years ago he ran for Congress in the Seventh District, and was 
defeated. Most of the Single Tax tracts distributed over the country were 
prepared by Mr. Croasdale aud on the retirement of Henry George from _ 
Tae STAXDARD he became its editor and owner by purchase. He was an 
indefatigable worker, warm-hearted, and made friends of all with whom he 
came in contact. ; 


AN ENTHUSIAST IN HIS WORK. 
New York Morning Advertizer. — 
William T. Croasiale, one of the foremest exponents of the Single T 
theory, and a political economist and writer, died yesterday at his Summer 
home, Merriewold Park, Sullivan County, N. ¥. Mr. Croasdale was once 
editor of the Baltimore Gazette, and subsequently of the Wilmington (Del. ) 
Every Evening. He came to New York seven years ago and became man- 
aging editor of the Star. He made the acquaintance of Henry George, and 


became @ convert tothe Single Tax. He took an active part in Henry — 


George’s campaign for the Mayoralty, and in 1888 made frequent campaign | 


speeches. — 
He was a candjdate for Congress last year, and tho Single Tax men made 





But no sooner had he begun - : 














what they were pleased to call a ‘“‘cart-tail” for him. Every night half a 
dozen trucks, decorated with lanterns, went through the district, and 
speeches were made from them. Mr. Croasdale was defeated by Edward 
T. Dunphy. Some time ago Mr. Croasdale purchased THE BTAXDARD from 
Henry George, and conducted it up tothe time of his death. He wasa 
most genial man, and an enthusiast in his work. He was a member of the 
Manhattan Single Tax Club, and one of its most effective speakers. He 
was forty-eight years old at the time of his death. 


THE SUN’S OBITUARY. 

New York Sun. 

Willism T. Croasdale, editor of Tuk Stanparp, the weekly paper establisbed 
by Henry Ceorge, died yesterday at Merriewold Park, Sullivan County, of 
peritonitis. He was born in New Castle, County Delaware, in March, 
1844. His parents were Quakers, whose ancestors settled in Pennsylvania 
in 1682. Mr. Croasdale was educated at the Friend’s Academy in Wilming- 
ton. In 1863 he enlisted in the Fifth Delaware Regiment, and afterwards 
was Sergeant-Major of the Seventh Delaware. Before he was 21 he edited 
the Union at Georgetown, Del., actively supporting the re-election of Lin- 
coln. He became city editor of the Wilmington Daily Vommercrcial, and 
later founded Every Evening. While in charge of this paper he gradually 
drew away from the Republican party, and in 1876 declared for Tilden and 
Hendricks. In 1882 Mr. Croasdale took control of the Baltimore Gazette, 
which he converted into the Day. It was while in charge of the Day that 
he became interested in labor problems, taking the part of the Knights of 
Labor, who had been indicted tor conspiracy at the instance of 
glass manufacturers of Baltimore. He came to this city in 1886, and 
became managing editor of the Star and afterward an editorial] writer on 
that paper. Mr. Croasdale supported Henry Georve for Mayor in 1886, and 
in the following year was Chairman of the Committee on Credentials of the 
United Labor Convention, at Syracuse. As Chairman of the Single Tax 
Cleveland and Thurman Committee, in the Fall of 1888, he worked for the 
Democratic candidates. The County Democracy and the Tariff Reform 
Congressional League made Mr. Croasdale their candidate for Congress in 
the Seventh District last year. He was defeated by Edward J. Dunphy, 
receiving 2,787 votes out of more than 18,000 cast. He was one of 
the original members at the Reform Club, and belonged to the Ballot 
Reform League and the Manhattan Single Tax Club. A month ago Mr. 
Croasdale complained of feeling ill, and concluded to go to Merriewold 
Park for a few weeks’ rest. He grew worse, and on Saturday William 
McCabe received a letter from Louis F. Post saying that Mr. Croasdale 
would probably be laid up for several weeks. “A few hours later a telegram 
from Mr. Croasdale was received asking for a typhoid feyer nurse. Last 
-- evening a telegram was received from Louis F. Post announcing Mr. 
Croasdale’s death. The funeral services will be held at the rooms of the 
Manhattan Single Tax Club, 73 Lexington avenue, on Wednesday, at 
2pr.m. The body will be cremated. 





THE HERALD’S OBITUARY. 
‘New York Herald. 

William T. Croasdale, editor of THz STANDARD, of this city, died at Mer- 
riewold Park, Port Jervis, at two o’clock yesterday afternoon, of peritonitis. 
Mr. Croasdale who, with William Morgan, Clerk of Jefferson Market Police 
Court, was defeated for Congress in the Seventh Congressional District last 
year, was born in Mill Creek Hundred, New Castle County, Del., on March 
27, 1844. His  :arents were Quakers, and after an exrly education at a 

~ rural private school, he was sent to the Friends’ Academy at Wilmington. 
Shortly after leaving school he got employment on a newspaper in Wil- 
mington. At the time of the second Maryland invasion there was a hasty 
call for troops and the Seventh Delaware Regiment was recruited. Mr. 
Croasdale enlisted in this as a private, and on its division into two battal- 
ions he was made acting sergeant- major, a position he kept till the regiment 
was discharged. Although under twenty-two years of age the young enthusi- 
ast went to Sussex County and became the fiery editor of a Union newspaper 
which supported Abraham Lincoln. Returning to Wilmington he became 
city editor of the Commercial, and after a few years’ service on that sheet 
he started Every Evening, which ran up the biggest circulation in the State 
and which he afterward consolidated with the Commercial. In 18S2 he 
moved to Baltimore, where he started the Day, and about six years ago he 
came to New York. He was an earnest supporter of Henry Geo:ge when 
the latter was nominated for Mayor here. He was for a time principal edi- 
torial writer on a morning journal, but resigned that position finally to 
engage in general journalistic work. He was one of the original members 
of the Reform Club, and has been all along an active worker in the ballot 

_ reform agitation. 


THE TIMES’S OBITUARY. 
New York Times. 

William T. Croasdale, who has been for several years assuciated with 
‘Henry George in the editorship of Tae StanDarRD, died yesterday at Merrie- 
wold Park, Sullivan County. Mr. Croasdale was born near Wilmington, 
Del., forty-six years ago, his parents being Quakers. While a lad he was 
employed on a newspaper in Georgetown, Del. When the war broke out 
‘he enlisted in the Union Army a3 a private, and was afterwards promoted 
to a sergeantcy. . 

Resuming newspaper work atter leaving the army, he became associate 
editor of the Wilmington Commercial. Later he established the Every 
Evening at Wilmington. In 187%) b- changed his political views, withdraw- 
ing from the Republican party and attaching himself to the Democratic 
party. From this time on he was a fast friend of Mr. Bayard. 

Iu 1886 Mr. Croasdale came to this city and engaged in newspaper work. 
He became interested in Henry George’s theories, and associat: d himself 
with that leader. He supported Mr, George when the latter made his 
vigorous canvass for Mayor on the La vorticket. He afterwards, as stated, 
became an editor of Taz STaNDARD. 
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* Last Fall Mr. Croasdale “was the County Democracy candidate for Con-. 
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gress in the Seventh District. He was defeated by Edward J. Dunphy. Mr. 2 
Croasdale’s writings have been mostly on labor and economic subjects. — 





THE TRIBUNE’S OBITUARY. 
New York Tribune, August 10. oe 

William T. Croasdale, well known in labor politics and as a newspaper 
man, died yesterday at his home in Merriewold Park, Suliivan County, N 
V. Although he had been complaining of ill health for five or six weeks, 
no serious apprehension had been felt. On Wednesday of last week, how- 
ever, he suddenly grew much worse, and died on Sunday from peritonitis. 
It is thought that his trouble was brought on by an operation which was 
performed on him three years ago in Bellevue Hospital. 

Mr. Croasdale was born near Wilmington, Del., in 1843, where he received. 
his rudimentary education. At the age of eighteen years he started a 
loca] paper in his native town. IIe soon moved to Wilmington and became 
associated with Edward N. Vallandigham in newspaper work, in which 
they were successful. Mr. Croasdale also became interested in polities, 
and for some time was Thomas F. Bayard’s lieutenant. 

From Wilmington he went to Baltimore, where he started a daily paper, 
which had great success until it took such strong grounds in favor of the 
labor unions, which at that time were fighting the old conspiracy laws. So 
great was the pressure brought against the paper that Mr. Croasdale was 
compelled to give it up. He came to New York when William Dorsheimer 
took charge of the New York Star, and he was made the chief editorial 
writer of that paper. During the railroad strikes of IS85 he wrote strongly 
in favor of the strikers. 

During the elections of 1586, feeling that his views would not permit him. 
to write for a Democratic paper, he resigned his place on The Star, and 
actively supported Henry George in his candidacy for Mayor of New York. 
Ta January, 1887, when THE STANDARD Was established by Mr. George, Mr. 
Croasdale was made its managing editor. He resigned from this plac2 in 
July, 1887, and for a short time was engaged as a special writer on The 
World. In December, 1889, he took entire charge of THE StaNpaRD. In 
the Fall of 1880 he ran for Congress in the Seventh District, but was 
defeated. 

His funeral will take place on Wednesday at 2 o’clock, in the rooms of 
the Single Tax Club, No. 73 Lexington avenue. Father Huntington will 
officiate. The body will be cremated. A special meeting of the Single Tax 
Club will be held this evening at 8 o’clock to take action on Mr. Croasdale’s: 


death. * 
aa ee 


— — —— — 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. — 

LOXDOX, August 1.—A few more days and Parliament will have. 
adjourned, after a remarkable session. 
remarkable by the passage of a bill to make elementary education 
free by paying a large sum to the schools out of the public treasury, 
and requiring the remission of fees from pupils. It has been ren- 
dered fremarkable also by the passage of the notorious bill to buy 
out thf Irish landlords, as to which Mr. Angus Sutherland, M. P.. 
said the other day in conversation, ‘It is nothing more or less than 
a plan on the part of the Irish landlords to make the British CGov- 
ernment ‘hold the baby.’” But the session has been even more 
remarkable for the mixed up condition of politics, owing to the 
agitation of social questions which has been going on outside. 
Concerning these things the Liberals have been much more at sea 
than the Conservatives, since they have been threatened with rebel- 
lion on the part of the Radical Wing, which has been growing apace 
for the last few months and which is less and less disposed to be 
held in the traces of the Liberals, which many uf them declare are 
indistinguishable, except in name, from the Conservatives. Things 
have been still more mixed up by the Conservative Government 
proposing a number of reforms which the official Liberals had in 
some way conceived they had a special right to, and a good many 
of the old-time politicians are very much perplexed as to what they 
ought to say or do just now. 

The next session, which will begin in February, will, it is expected, 
be short, but not so short that several important measures will not 
be passed, or at least be brought up and talked about. Local self- 
government tor Ireland will doubtless be one of the measures which 
will be got through. This will be after the plan of County Coun- 
cils, such as have been established by this Parliament throughout 
England and Scotland. These County Councils have large muni- 
cipal powers, but in all matters of taxation they have authority 
only to recommend to Parliament. County Councils in Ireland,. 
however, will, as Sir Charles Dilke has pointed out, be able to 
accomplish very much more there than they have done in England 
or Scotland, because of the absence of contending political parties 
which closely watch each other, and thereby make both 
afraid of taking an advance step, lest the other get some 
advantage thereby. The individual rivalries that would arise im 
Ireland would hardly effect this, as all individuals who could be 
elected to a municipal council by popular vote, are, so to speak, 
‘‘against the Government,” whether that Government be Conser- 
vative or Liberal, and would vie with one another in making 
demands upon it. 7 

Another thing which seems possible of enactment in the next 
session, and which Lord Salisbury in a recent speech breadly 
hinted at, was woman suffrage at imperial elections. It should be 
observed that there are five franchises in Great Britain—Imperial, 











The session has been made _ 
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County Council, School Board, Poor Law, Guardian and Vestry. Of 
these five, women have the right to vote at the last four, and it 
would not cause any commotion whatever if women were given 
this last privilege. Public opinion is growing very ripe for it and 
itis likely that this Conservative Government will put through a 
woman imperial suffrage bill as their last important measure before 
dissolution. the more so since they have good reason for believing 
that the majority of this new vote would go Conservative, as was 
shown when women were enfranchised in County Council elections. 
Sach a bill would not be passed in time to enable women to vote in 
_ the general election immediately following, were it to come at the 
close of the session next year, but the hope would be that the 
women would hold to Conservatism and that a Conservative 
majority in the election which it is supposed will very soon follow 
this coming one, as Gladstone's Parliament is expected to last but a 
_ wery brieftime. But if they should do this the Conservatives would 
probably overreach themselves, for, while experience here has 
shown that the first tendency of newly enfranchised women is to keep 
things az they are, yet it also shows that they are ready to clear 
away things, and quickly and without compromise, if they conceive 
that a moral principleis involved. By one of those anomalies, how- 
ever, of which English law is so full, only spinsters and widows 
have the right to vote ; married women are deprived of the privilege, 
«on the ground that they are under cover of their husband's votes. 
But there is a strong sentiment to extend the franchise to them. 
There may, also, come up in the next session another land pur- 
chase bill—a bill that shall apply to the Scottish Highlands, where 
deer forests are so extensive, but about which the Scottish masses 
are getting highly incensed. Better sell out to the Government 
mow ata hig price than by holding on meet with what seems to be 
held out by the future—expropriation. In the under talk about the 
House of Commons, such a bill is talked of, and, indeed, a plan 
aas been proposed by several gentlemen who enjoy large landed 
interests in that part of the island—gentlemen who ring all the 
changes on the word ‘‘compensation,” reminding one of Dickens's 
‘account of the chairman of the lamplighters’ meeting touching 
the introduction of street gas lights: 


i the Government for—I want a word again, gen- 
- Gemen—what do you call that whi:h they give to people when it’s 
found out, at last, that they’ve never been of any use, and have 
been paid too much for doing nothing? 
_ “Compensation?” ” — 
Compensation. i 
give it to him, though, and then he got very fond of his country all 
at once, and went about saying that gas was a death blow to his 
mative land, and that it was a plot of the Radicals to ruin the coun- 
—— destroy the oil and cotton trade for ever, and that the 
would go on and kill themselves privately, out of sheer spite 
and vexation at not being caught.” 

It now appears certain that Parliament will dissolve next year. 
The term of six years will then have expired, and though there is 
m0 written law restricting to that period, yet no Parliament dare 
mow exceed it. Besides, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour have both 
intimated that it would come on “this register,” which means next 
year. The election will probably come some time between July 
and November. As to the issue, I have heard of but one opinion— 
namely, that a Gladstone majority will be returned. 

The Gounty Council elections over the country will also come 
off next year, about March. Their issue is looked forward to with 
a great deal of interest. This is psrticularly so in London, which 
is, as a general thing, Conservative, as are, indeed, most of the 
. Cities. It is in the agricultural region that the Liberals expect to 
- qget their Parliamentary majority. It is claimed by the Conserva- 

tives that unusual causes were at work at the County election three 
years ago, and among those causes are named the Trafalgar square 
Site and the marching of the unemployed through the London 
streets. The city masses vented their high feeling against the 
Conservative imperial Government by electing, against general 
expectation, a Liberal majority to the County Council. Now, it is 
- eaid, Uhese causes are gone, and the masses will show in the Con- 
‘gervative majority which they will return, that they have gone back 
to their former opinions. or at least to their former party. But 
this is not altogether true. Nobody can feel certain, and not even 
County Councillors themezelves, with whom I lave talked, and I 
have met men belonging to both parties. are confident. It is cer- 
tain, however, that this Liberal Council has done a great deal of 
good work in the way of general beneficial] changes and reforms, 
and that it has, moreover, taken large steps to widen streets, clear 
- gway slums aad provide new parks and open places. all of whict: 
- must send to make ii po, ular, as the local taxes in .vasequence 
Jjnave been surprisingly light, and the proposition has been raised 
gad even adopted ia severai instances, of laying the cost of public 
‘Ewwprovement uyow tue adjoining tands Lenefited. Tuis principle 


of taxing land values has been psrsistently hammered at indoors | 
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and outdoors, in the County Council’s chamber and elsewhere, on | 
the platform and through the press, by ite believers for the three © 
years of the County Council’s career, with the gratifying result 
that, as Mr. Saunders says, ‘‘everybody now concedes that land 
values should be taxed ; the question at issue is, how much?” The 


Daily Chronicle, which is preaching some splendid doctrine these — 


days, in a brief review of the work of the Council, and referring to 
the question of revenue, says : : 


The remarkable economy of the County Council and the accident 
of the Exchequer contributions have enabled us to turo the corner. 


with less difficulty than was expected, but it has been at the cost of __ 


delaying the improvement of the thoroughfares. If the ultimate | 
effect be to force on the attention of all parties concerned the — 
urgency of finding a new source of London revenue which shall 
touch the groundowner and not the occupying ratepayer, it will be | 
a happy as well as a very logical conclusion. The nineteen vestries - 
would do the State some service if they would reconvene their dele- 

gates and consider what they can do to further this solution. It is. 

the ratepayer’s cry of the future. 


But what has hurt the Conservative party’s chances for the elec 
tion is the action of a number of the Conservative councillors in 
absenting themselves from the Council Chamber, so as to break the 
number required to be present at the voting on the question of the 
resumption of certain street car lines in the north of London, the | 
charters of which were issued with the privilege to the 
city of purchasing the plant after the expiration of twenty- 
one years. But a majority of two-thirds of the Council 
was required by the terms of the act to vote on this ques- | 
tion; and, although the matter came up twice, the Con- 


servatives both times destroyed the vote, which was strongly in — 


favor of purchasing the plant, by leaving the Chamber. At the last 

voting only one more vote was required to complete the required | 
two-thirds. The question will be brought up again early in the | 
next session, and it is likely that another member will be argued or | 


frightened into remaining in the Chamber, even if it be to vote. — 


against the proposal to purchase the railroad plant, but meanvhile æ 
good deal of discussion is going on, and the County Council election — 
may turn on this one thing. 
However, everything is going our way, and the fruits will soon 
appear. HENRY GEORGE, JR. 


A CATHOLIC’S VIEW OF THE ENCYCLICAL. 


An enforced abstinence from all unnecessary occupation for a 
short time, on account of slight illness, has alone prevented me from 
earlier expressing, as a Catholic ‘‘Single Taxer,” my appreciation, 
and I feel sure that of those as well who think with me in religious 
and economic matters, of the able, temperate, courteous, and alto- 
gether admirable discussion of the Pope's Encyclical, which appeared 
in THE STANDARD of June 17. 

That discussion is prefaced by the perfectly fair assertion that 
‘nu sensible Catholic, whatever his own view as ta anfallibility” (the 
italics are my own), “‘ will expect any non-Catholic to regard this 
letter from Leo XIII. as other than an important contribution to the 
discussion of a grave problem, which contribution must be sub- 
jected to that reason which the Encyclical itself says is the chief 
thing in us.” 

This is obviously true; but I think it proper to supplement it with 
the further assertion that no well-instructed Catholic supposes the 
Encyclical to be such an utterance of the Holy See as is held by 
Catholic doctrine to be infallible. I do not think it wholly useless 
that the readers of THE STANDARD should know what, upon this 
point, the Londun Tablet, the organ of English Catholicism, has 
thought it necessary to say of a recent utterance of Archbishop 
Corrigan. The Tablet is controlled by English landholding Tories ; 
it is an organ of ultra-conservative opinion. No more intolerant 
opposition ty our theories could possibly be found than in its col- 


umns, but an English love of fair play has compelled it in a recent —_ 


issue to say : 


‘* We printed last week a portion of a sermon on the Encyclical, preached . 
“‘ by Archbishop Corrigan, in the introduction of which bis Grace made 
‘“‘ use of words which might have a somewhat doubtful effect. Speaking 
*‘of the gravity of such a Papal document, the Archbishop said: ‘The 
** « council of the Vatican proclaimed as an article of faith that when the 
* “ Sovereign Pontiff, exercising his office as Universal Teacher, defines any 
“* * point of faith or morals, he is endowed with the same infallibility that 
‘‘ “ Christ our Lord promised to His Cuurch. Three elements, therefore, are 
“** needed and suffice to constitute a dogmatic definition--known as a defini- 
‘* “ tion ex-cathedra : first, that the Pontiff speaks as tbe Father of all Chris- 
** * tians, ang as Universal Teacher : second, that the subject matter of his 
‘« © utterances regards faith or morals ; third, that be define the doctrine in 


- * * question as binding on the Catholic conscience. In the letter which we 


‘* * are now considering, the Sovereign Pontiff undouotedly speaks as Uni- 
“* versai Teacher. He says that be is impelled to epeak in discharge of — 
~ ‘his Apostolic office. There can be no question, secondly, that the Holy 
“* * Father is considering a question of morals; but he does not make any 


‘** formal Cefinition of doctrine, and, therefore, what is gained in the 


** * present Eacyclical, is this: Tae Sovereiga Poatiff adoptsthe common _ 
“ * aching of theologians, and, 60 to say, C2aonizes it, making it hence-~ | 
“* * forth the teaching of the Catholic Church. The doctrines contained in - 
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“¢the Encyclical on the condition of the working classes are Catholic 
«¢ ¢ doctrines.’ y 
“Now, although his grace somewhat avoided the actual conclusion, 
‘‘which seemed inevitable on the infallibility of the document, he yet 
** leaves the question in such a manner as to inspire doubt as to the weight 
“ of teaching which the Encyclical conveys. It would be well, therefore, to 
e reproduce, in connection with the Archbishop’s exordium, the words of 
- Canon Moyes, written some weeks back in this paper: ‘The publication 
‘* * of the Pope’s Encyclical has elicited a query. Is it spoken ex-cathedra ? 
**¢ Ig it infallible? A plain quesiion deserves a plain answer. We submit 
*** the plainest possible No“ as an answer. Papal pronouncements 
. “©ex-cathedra are hardly of a kind to be mistaken when they come. 
** * Encyclicals like the present stand upon a lower and tota!ly different 
‘6 * plane. They are marked off from the Chair-Teaching by three salient 
‘* 6 and patent differences—of matter and method and sanction. * * * 
‘6 ¢ The recent Encyclical has no such mission or task as a pronouncement 
‘6 * ez-eathedra. There is no question of deciding any principles of Divine 
*S * revelation. On the contrary, the Encyclical recites as its basis such 
** © principles as are already recognized and decided, and simply proceeds 
‘* to apply them to the current problems of social and politieal economy. 
** 6 To use an awkward metaphor, it is one process to forge a sword out of 
“the duly appointed material, and a quite distinct process to use the 
_ “ © sword thus made to cut and cleave the knots of social errors and difti- 
‘* ‘culties. Then there is a difference of manner. An infallible Papa! 
“ “© pronouncement, according tothe very words of the Vatican Decree, 


_. includes the act of ‘‘definition.”’ The Pope, when he speaks ex-cathe- 


*‘ dra, defines. He teaches and ‘tells the whole Church in the clearest 
‘* possible manner that a given doctrine, A, is contained in, or 
“is conformable with, Divine revelation, and as such is to be 
held and taught; and that a giver doctrine, B, which is opposed to it, 
‘‘ is as such to be condemned and rejected. Thence the Papal utterance, 
“* by force of the very law by which speech expresses thought and purpose, 

. “speaks the language of definition. * ® * Then what is the good of 
“the Encyclieal ? The good of instruction. The good of guidance. The 
‘‘ good of admonition and exhortation. And all three, from the highest 
“6 pulpit in Christendom.” : 

I forbear speculation on the purpose of the words of the Arch- 
bishop of New York, which are certainly such, as The Tablet says, 
to ‘‘ inspire doubt,” rather than to do what we would think a Bishop 
would wish to do, explicitly instruct as to the weight of the Ency- 
clical’s teaching. 

But no well-instructed Catholic, a3 I have said, was-thereby 
misled. All such have taken the Encyclical for what it is—a ser- 


maon from “ the highest pulpit in Ckristendom.” 


And, of course, so considering it, they have equally with Protest- 


~ ants subjected it to the test of reason. To consider it respectfully 
and deliberately is undoubtedly their duty as Catholics ; to accept 


unhbesitatingly its utterances upon questions of social economy is 
not. And the Catholic Review never, I regret to say, a strong or 

_well-edited paper, but exposes the littleness or ignorance of its 
conductors in its-recent articles on the subject. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to point out in what respects His 
Holiness has gone astray in his argument upon the natural right of 
men to the individual ownership of land. THE STAXDARD has 
already done that too well to require it, were mine the pen to do it. 


. And perhaps it isin better taste that such a task, in the first instance 


at all events, should be left to non-Catholic critics. 

I cannot forbear the suggestion, however, that the Encyclical is 
not an argument for ‘‘landlordism ”—the evil that Single Taxers 
are really fighting. Such an argument based on the proposition 
called ‘‘strong and convincing” that ‘‘when man spends the 
industry of his mind and the streneth of his body in procuring the 
fruits of nature, he by that act makes his own that portion of nature's 
field which he cultivates, that portion on which he leaves, as it were, the 

impress of his own personality, and tt cannot but be just that he should 
possess that portion as his own, and should have a right to keep it with- 
out molestation,” could hardly be consistent with itself. 

If the law of England, for example, were the moral law as stated 
by the Pope. there would be small need of ‘* Tenants’ Protection” 
acts by Parliament, and not many evictions to be feared in Ireland 
or elsewhere. Who is it that ‘‘ leaves the impress of his personality 
on the land he cultivates,” tenant or absentee landlord ? 

Of course, I am not arguing in favor of the proposition made by 
his Holiness, the truth of which I cannot recognize: but it is very 
far, it seems to me, from the doctrine which Mr. George’s vehement 
critics and the true defenders of ‘‘ landlordism” set forth. 

And this brings me to the statement that although, as Mr. George 
says, it is evident that the Pops, had in his mind. among other 


- economic theories and theorists, when writing the Encyclical, the 


Single Tax and its advocates. and that. although he apparently 
confounds the right of propertv in land with that of the products of 
‘ndustry, and although THE STANDARD was undoubtedly correct in 
saying that he had misconceived the objects and methods of the 


Single Taxers, yet I cannot agree with Mr. George that ‘: The 


Encyclical is clearly intended a3 a condemnation of what is briefly 
known as the Single Tax,” or that ‘‘ Archbishop Corrigan is right in 
‘aying that this is its most pronounced teaching.” | 


3 Thatthe Pope declares that private ownership of land is not in itself 


unjust, but is according to nature's law. s proposition which, stand- 





ing unexplained, Mr. George, and I think most of us who are his 
friends and followers deny, is true. 

But this declaration of the Pope is very far from “a clear con- 
demnation” of either of these following propositions : 

First, that all taxes should be removed from the products of 
industry and.imposed upon land values solely. 

Secondly, that the amount of such taxes (to be expended when. 
collected for the good of the entire community in which they are 
levied) should be substantially equal to the economic rent of the 
land, irrespective of the extent which this might exceed the pres- 
ent or the strict needs of government. 

These are the measures concerning land and land ownership 
which Single Taxers are aiming to incorporate in legislation by 
political action. On the first, all Single Taxers are agreed; on the 
second, the ‘‘ unlimited Single Taxers ” only. 

Now, there’ are political measures clearly condemned in the 
Encyclical, but neither of these is of them. ; 

Certainly the first, with which the “limited” Single Taxer is 
alone concerned, is neither expressly nor impliedly so condemned. 

On the contrary, the very strong and significant reprehension of 
excessive and cruel taxation ‘‘ depriving the private owner of more 
than is just ” might be the utterance of any Single Taxer attacking 
the personal property, license, and tariff taxes by which govern- 
ments at present rob the people. 

The nature and weight of an Encyclical letter is of such a char- 
acter, as stated before, that it is not at all necessary for Catholics. 
who find difficulty in receiving its teachings, to resort to strict or 
‘“‘ minimizing ” interpretations or constructions of its terms, such as 
are in such case plainly permissible in the matter of formal decrees 
and definitions. And soit may be readily admitted that an infer- 
ence may be drawn from the Encyclical that the second of the pro- 
posed measures of the Single Taxers above stated is not, in the 
opinion of His Holiness, just. 

For the difference in nature between that ‘‘ownership” of land 
which is rightful, and the ‘‘ ownership” of the products of indus- 
try, the fact that one is but a privilege granted by the community 
at large, on grounds of expediency, and that the other is one of 
those natural rights of men which, as the Pope says, are anterior 
to the State, is undoubtedly the ground on which the justice of our 
‘‘unlimited Single Tax” theory rests. And the Encyclical appar- 
ently asserts that such a difference does not exist, that private 
property in land is as sacred as that in anything else, and of the 
same nature. 

But this is not a ‘“‘ clear condemnation” of the Single Tax, nor 
does it make such condemnation the most *‘ pronounced teaching” 
of the Encyclicai. 


I say the Encyclical apparently asserts that the right of property 
in land is of the same nature as that of chattels. But suppose that 
a strict and minimizing construction were to be given to the lan- 
guage used, could it not be reconciled with our ideas even as it 
stands? Besides the language quoted in the beginning of this 
letter, concerning the title derived from use and occupancy, I find 
only the following assertions, which, from their express terms or 
their connection, evidently refer to the right of property in land : 

“If a workingman invests his savings in land, the land is his 
wages in another form, and consequently a workingman’s little 
esiate thus purchased should be as completely at his own disposal 
as the wages he receives for his labor.” * * * 

It must be within man’s right to have things not merely for his 
temporary and momentary use, the things which perish in the 
using, but al-o those which, though used, remain still for use in the 
future.” * * a 

** We are told that it is right for private persons to have the use 
of the soil and the fruits of their land, but that it is unjust for any 
one to possess as owner either the land on which he has built or the 
estate which he has cultivated. But those who assert this do not 
perceive that they are robbing man of what his own labor has pur- 
chased.” * * * 

‘* There has been consecrated by the practice of all ages the 
principle of private ownership as being pre-emiuently in con- 
formity with human nature and as conducing in the moat 
unmistakable manner to the peace and tranquility of human life.” 
*+* * * : 

This great labor question cannot be solved except by assum- 
ing as a principle that private ownership must be held sacred 
and inviolable. The law, therefore, should favor ownership, and its 
policy should be to induce as many of the people as possible to 
become owners.” * * * 

Is there anything in these utterances which explicitly defines the 
nature of that ownership which men ought to be allowed in Iand? 
or condemns the proposition that ‘‘ the law of individual peoples ” 
(which the Pope says should * fix the /:muts of pri.ate possession”) 
should make the condition of the “ ownership of land” the pay- 
ment of its economic rent to society : 

Mr. C. J. Buell. than whom I know no more orthodox or clearer 
thinking Single Taxer, ip his letier to THE StaNDakD of June 30th. 
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(a letter, which if carefully read and considered by all Siugle party which holds the power because it holds the wealth ;” "tht 


‘Taxers, might go far to putting an end to the senseless idea that 
there is any esvential difference between those who advocate the 
Single Tax as a great fiscal reform, and those who preach it as a 

-peorganization of society on the basis of justive to all), says, and 
says rightly, that «the private ownership of land in any sense in 
which land can ever be owned at all is perfectly natural and per- 
fectly just; © * * that the only natural and just title to land 
ie Occupancy and use; * * * that private land-holding is not 
wrong in any sense, but that it is wrong for us to permit ground 
rents to go into the pockets of landowners instead of causing them 
0 flow into the public treasury ;”Sthat the phrase, “‘ the injustice of 
private ownership of land.” is meaningless, because we are not 

Sighting a system of land tenure, but the private ownership of the 

wages of society. 

Does Mr. Buell hereby << clearly condemn the Single Tax?” And 

_ docs the Pope aay anything which is, under a strict and critical 

construction, such as is always given to ecclesiastical pronounce- 

- guents of doctrine in the Catholic Church, inconsistent with Mr. 

Buell’s propositions ? 

Is ũt mot the truth that we Single Taxers are fighting not “‘ the 
individual ownership of land,” but tha/ thich makes of land 
ownership “‘a special privilege” in its most injurious form, the 
enemy of democracy, the foundation of monopolies, the robbery of 
fhe people, the source of hereditary caste and of almost all our eco- 

‘momic evils? We certainly need not contend about names when 
the thing has been reached, and after our successful fight men may 
be called and be as truly “owners of land” as ever they were, so 
that it is recognized that they hold land in a different right from 
that in which they possess the products of their labor, and there- 
fore under the obligation to pay ground rents to the State. 

‘But I have suggested this last view of the Encyclical as a matter 
Of interest and curiosity rather than otherwise, since for the reasons 
which I have detailed it isnot necessary for Catholics to subject the 

Pope's words in this letter toany critical or minimizing construction, 

im onder that they may with clear consciences remain at once 

@evout Catholics and zealous aud unlimited Single Taxers. 

_. tis mot to them a matter of conscience whether or not the Pope, 
‘(Chief Pastor though he be of Christendom, and worthy of all atten- 

‘tion and respect when he speaks, is of their mind respecting the 

@ifference in kind of property in land and property in chattels. 


They will hear him on this and on all subjects with affectionate | 


- wespect, but they are under no obligation to change conscientious 
convictions, or to submit to his their individual judgments. 
and, in conclusion, let me insist upon something which we are 
- 00 likely to forget. Considering the age of the Holy Father, his 
_ emvironment and that of his counsellors, and the great weight of 
- goclesiastical affairs, pure and simple, which falls upon him, it is to 
many of us marvellous how in his Encyclicals he has shown his 
- @omprehengion and his eympathy with the democratic and liberty 
loving apirit of the age. That after all which is most important in 
them is their positive and affirmative propositions, not their con- 
dempations nor cautions. 
Ido not concur in THE STANDARD's recent statement that the 
- Encyclical “fell very flat.” It ¢s true, I doubt not, that “ it would 
be difficult to find five men in the United States whose opinions on 
- the Single Tax have been changed by it:” but it is no small thing, 
nor will it on consideration be thought so by by thinking men any- 
- where, that the highest pulpit in Christendom ” has to the whole 
‘world declared that the Christian Church must not “ in its solicitude 
- for the souls of men neglect their temporal and earthly interests,” 
_ but must make it its business to bring it about “‘ that the poor should 
giee above poverty and wretchedness; that the enormous fortunes of 
- gndividuals and the poverty of the masses” are a mark of “ general 
. gporal deterioration;” that -‘the present state of society” is on 
- g@ooount of it <<“of momentous seriousness ;” ‘* that some remedy 
‘gaust be found, and quickly found, for the misery and wretchedness 
which press so heavily on the people;” “that by the 


goncentration of wealth a small number of very rich men. 


have been able to lay upon the masses a yoke little better 
‘than slavery itself ;” ‘that man is older than the State, and 
holds the right of providing for the life of his body prior to the 
- foundation of any State ;” that “religion teaches employer, that 
_ work people are not their slaves :” that “it is shameful and inhu- 
gnuan to treat men like chattels, to make money by or to look on 
them merely as s0 much physical power ;” that “to exercise pres- 
gare for the sake of gain upou the indigent and destitute, and to 
- gaake one’s profit out of the need of ancther is condemned by all 
Divine law ;” that “‘ to the State the interest of all should be equal, 
whether high or low ;” that “the first concern of all should be to 
gave workmen from the cruelty of grasping speculators who use 
them as money-making machines ;” that “if through necessity the 


workman accepts hard cond.tions, because the. employer will give | 


him wo better, he is the victim of force and injustice ;” that a rem- 
elly should be applied «which will more equitably divide wealth,” 


d help the pet ont powerléds multitude” as against = 


*‘ che State is unjust and cruei if in the nameof taxation itdeprives = —s_s—i«w 


the private owner of more than is just ;” and finally, “that laws 
only bind when they are in accordance with right reason, and there- 
fore with the eternal law of God.” 
And al! these things are in the last Encyclical of Leo XIII. 
Chicago, Ill. EpWAkpD Osacoop Brown. 


BENEATH THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


PorT ADELAIDE, South Australia, June 14, 1891.—One is grea’ 
pleased tonotice the rapid strides our movement is making in this co 
ony. Things seem to go on quietly for a while, and apparently the 
movement is inert and lifeless ; then some event or other happens to 
show that it has been quietly and steadily finding its way int 
men’s minds, and the cause seems to have taken a huge step 
onwards all at once. : 

Thus it was here when in April last the visit of our former Gov 
ernor, that veteran Single Taxer, Sir George Grey, took place. This_ 
visit, coupled with the fact that we were on the eve of the election 
of one-third of our Upper House, brought to the surface all the ev: 
dences of the steady growth of our principles which had taken place 
since the visit of Henry George, precisely twelve months before. 

Our Parliament reassembled on June 4, and amongst one of the 
earliest bills promised is one for giving corporations and district 
councils the option of levying their rates on the unimproved value | 
of land, and not on land and improvements, as at present. This 
has now been brought forward three times, but has ulways been — 
thrown out in our Conservative ‘Upper House, the members of | 
which are elected on a property qualification, and not on manhood — 
suffrage. We confidently hope that the bill will pass-this time, as _ 
the Chamber has been leavened by the election of three purely labor . 
candidates, who replace three former opponents of the measure. — 
This, if passed, will be a big object lesson for the general applica- 
tion of the principle, as it is sure to encourage the building of. 
houses and to discourage the keeping of land vacant. 

The Trades Unions have secured a big victory at the elections fo 
the Upper House. They nominated three candidates and secured 
their return in two cases by large majorities. The unions are 
slowly beginning to perceive the importance of the Land Question, 
but they have not yet risen to the level of the Single Tax, having 
stopped short at the Progressive Land Tax, which is proposed to be _ 
levied on the unimproved value of land ; but all owners having land 
under £5,000 in value are to be exempt, the rate gradually rising 
until owners of £100,000 value and over would pay 3d. in the £ on 
the whole value of their land. This, it will be seen, is a clear. 
departure from the Single Tax, as it picks out large owners for © 
special taxation and, being a class tax, is consequently unjust. How- 
ever, its discussion can only serve to show the justice of the Single 
Tax, and thus good will be done. 

I regret very much to say that the Rev. Hugh Gilmore, our 
leader in this colony, is seriously ill; all Single Taxers will hope 
that he will soon be well and amongst us once more, as he has done 
an immense amount of good in pushing the movement here. I 
should like your opinion on the following point, as to which there 
is difference of opinion here : The State has sold the lands of the 
colony to the various owners, and some hold that the amount paid 
to the State as purchase-money should be exempted from taxation, 
while others hold the opposite opinion. The exemption advocates 
hold that, as the amount paid is capitalized rent, and as the Single _ 
Tax is the taking of rent, the State should not make an owner | 
pay twice. To take farming lands here, for instance, a great 
portion was sold at £1 per acre, and is worth no more than 
that now. To tax that land now at £1 per acre would be to 
make the owners pay twice, which is obviously unjust. When, of 
course, the land rose to 30 shillings per acre, it would be fair to tax 
the surplus over the £1, viz., 10 shillings. On what principles the 
opponents of the exemption scheme base their arguments I am not 
aware. On city lands, in most instances, the amount paid to the 
State is a mere bagatelle, and no practical injustice would be done 
by taxing the whole amount. But in country lands this is different, 
and in this colony at least the non-exemption of the amount paid to 
the State will be a serious obstacle to the growth of the movement 
amongst the farmers. This question was asked Henry George when | 
he was here, and he replied that he would not make flesh of one 
and fowl of another ; that he would tax the whole amount in all 
cases. Personally, Ido not think he thoroughly understood the 
position in this colony, and I should like very much to have your. 
Opinion on this point. E. LELLESSURIER. 

MONOPOLISTS FALL OUT; CONSUMERS GET THEIR DUE. 


Kansas City Star. 
Mr. Spreckles and the Sugar Trust have fallen out, and granulated sugar 
has reached the lowest price on record in this country. The occurrence 


: this war during a fruit season of unrivaled plenty is an auspicious coinci 


dence. The thrifty American housewife will scarcely fail to take advantage 


‘of tio situstlon and increase ber store of marmalaides and preserves, 
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/ have been a bit shocked at the plain speech of Alfred R. Carman’s 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 


SERMON FOR PARSONS.—Some clerical gentlemen that 
have read the Canadian Methodist Quarterly for July must 





article, entitled “‘The Gospel of Justice.” Mr. Carman, who is an 
orthodox Christian, contrasts, ‘‘and the common people heard him 
gladly,” with that cry of the modern Church: ‘‘ How shall we 


- reach the masses?” These two quotations, says he, mark the oppo- 


site poles of Christian preaching. The Church is divorced from the 
masses, though whatever gcod message it had for the poor Jew of 
Christ’s time it has for the American wage-earner of to-day. Mr. 


*. Carman does not believe the message to be merely a spiritual one, 


teaching the way to heaven. What false prophet has not prom- 
ised to pay the debts of time in the gold of a future life? If all 
that have grown rich upon the labor of others should meet in secret 
council to frame a religion to their liking, what better could they 
do for themselves than provide a pulpit that should preach to the 
_vich a dollars and cents charity, and to the poor content with the 


. state in which it has pleased God to place them and an exceed- 
, ing great reward in Heaven? Yet the gospel heard in upholstered 


pews by rich congregations is much like this. Christ would not 
use His matchless eloquence to draw struggling humanity to an 
empty gospel. 
were those that devoured widows’ houses and for a pretence made 
long prayers. These men were respectable citizens, and doubtless 
in devouring widows’ houses they acted clearly within the law. 
Widows thus despoiled were unemployed women who could no 
/longer maintain houses and were glad to sell them for bread. 


The Jewish Church of Christ’s time was corruptly governed, but 
it did provide a way to heaven. If the sole duty of the Church was 
‘to make its members sure of future bliss, the Jewish Church was 
accomplishing its full mission. Christ, however, was not satisfied 
with it, and He wished to benefit men upon earth. He justified 
Moses in eating the shew bread, and Himself in plucking corn on 
the Sabbath. Hunger was a higher law than the mere formalities 


Sof the Church. 


Mr. Carman formulates his complaint against the modern Church 
by laying down the principles upon which it should be judged. To 
him Christianity is not an alleviation of human ills, but a cure. It 
is endowed with sufticient vitality to bring the world in line with 
its teachings. There is no wrong in the world for which Christian- 
ity does not provide a remedy. A Christianity that does not meet 
all these requirements is a failure. A Christianity of compromise 
is a contradiction in terms. While the land has a forest of church 


» Spires, we see hideous wrongs undenounced. When the sewing 
; , oman earrs a bare pittance and the swenter fattens, there is rob- 
_bery. The sweater has taken part of her earnings. 


It is not 
charity, but justice, that is needed here. The annual wages of 
hand workers in Ontario average $420.07 per year, and yet manu- 
facturers become millionaires in a short time. Do the mechanics 
get all they earn? do the manufacturers get no more than they 


- earn? The Church, the manufacturers, even the poor themselves, 


think this right. But presently a godless agitator teaches the peo- 
ple that robbery has been committed, and the Church is astonished 


_\. that the common people hear him gladly. 


‘*Sell all and give to the poor,” was the command to the rich 
young man that went away sorrowful. The command has been 
softened into ‘‘give liberally to the Church,” and in return the 
Church preaches the sacredness of vested rights, content and future 
reward to the struggling poor. Love has been translated charity, 
and taken to mean not the brotherhood of man, but the mere doling 
of pence. 

The old Jewish law that forbade absolute land ownership is full 
of hints. Here it was long before Henry George wrote. God 
showed in the Mosaic law that he did not send men upon tl:e earth 
to beg the right to live of others who are its owners. The right to 
own land implies the right to deny another a chance to earn a living. 
If Leviticus is not fatai to ownership of land, as now practiced, the 
laws of logic and of exegesis fail. 

The Gospel of ‘‘ charity ” and humility seems to have soaked into 


“\the very arteries of the modern church. We labor with anguished 


hearts to help the victims of our system, but we let the system 
iteelf stand. Mr. Carman finds, in various current manifestations 
of radicalism; an attempt to supply the real want of modern Christi- 
anity; but it must be confessed that Mr. Carman is not clear as to 
the distinctions between these various forms. 


Criticism of the doc'rine of the clergy, if well founded, must be 
fatal to their power. The clergy can have nocompromise with wrong; 
they can do naught for expediency. Is there no wrong, asks Mr. Car- 
man, when honest industry brings to one man mere bread, toanother 

Millions ?. Should one man have power of life or death over another, 
and does he not possess such power, paving the ability to afford or to 
withhold the opportunity toearn a living ? If one man or company o? 

a Weld all the land and all the le cipal could they not sentence all 





The Jew of that day had his difficulties. There 





ot for three on the list, on the second for one (or two as the case 


the rest to death? Is it right that one man, owning a plot of lan 
shall make $10,000 out of his neighbor's industry. 

Let the Church answer such questions honestly and logically, anc 
it will reach the masses. The prison is made lighter and prettier, 
but stronger. When John Burns led the dockers, Manning, the _ 
Romanist, stood between the workmen and the rifles of theGuards; 
but the Protestant priesthood waited for the lull to preach repent- 
ance. The drift is toward bloody socialism ; will the Church not | 
lead the way with love, instead of letting others lead with hate? | 





USSIA’S WAR ON JEWS.—I. A. Hourwitch, a Hebrew lawyer 
resident in New York, has an article in the August Forum on ~ 
the severity and extent of Russia’s persecution of the Jews. In 
Russia the individual exists for the State, and the Jews have been | 
the subjects of experiment. Now they were encouraged to 
hold land, to ply trades, to attend univerities, not for the sake of 
the individual or the race, but for the sake of the State. All this 
was after the ascension of Alexander II. In 1881, however, came — 
the anti-Jewish riots, and with them the legal discrimination against 
the Jews. To prevent immigration of Jews into Russia and migra- 
tion of Jews within the Empire, the “ new settlement” law was 
passed, prohibiting Jews from removing from town to town. Even 
a Jew that had served in the army could not return to live with his. 
people after the term of service. In some provinces the law was 
construed as prohibiting Jews from removing from house to | 
house. Jews were forbidden to acquire land. . 

According to the general rule, what is not prohibited by law is. 
allowed, but in regard to Jews what is not specially allo~«d is pro- 
hibited. A watchmaker is tried and punished because he sells 
watches, when his license is only to repair them. Now a Jew 
licensed to do handicraft is punished for using machinery. A Jew- 
ish girl, a student of shorthand, was about to be driven from Mos- 
cow, but although pure she registered as a prostitute and was per- 
mitted toremain. Young Jews who report for military duty are 
chained with criminals while going to the scene of enlistmer t. 

More than 200,000 Russian Jews have emigrated to the United 
States, and more than 50,000 to England since the riots of 1881. 
The whole number expelled or to be expelled has been estimated at 
1,000,000. 

Mr. Hourwitch sneers at the idea that the Czar is friendly to the 
Jews, and apparently hostile because ignorant of the facts. Itis = 
distressing that the fate of millions should rest upon the will of a __ 
single man, who knoweth not what he doeth. ~ 

Mr. Hourwitch says that nearly all the mechanics in Russian 
towns are Jew3. Sometimes 90 per cent. of the inhabitants are 
Jews. The current press is mostly anti-semitic, and it defended 
even the Jew-baiter that maimed a Jewish boy. The child was — 
caught picking strawberries in a doctor's yard. The doctor took. 
bim, and with caustic burnt the word “thief” into his forehead. 
The Jewish rabbis who sought to prosecute the —— wers 
expelled from the town. : 





EFORM OF THE SENATE.—Wendell Phillips Garrison woul 
reform the United States Senate without resort to a constitu-— 
tional amendment. He points out the defécts of the Senate and its | 
evil influence upon State politics. and suggests a remedy in the 
August issue of the Atlantic Monthly. Various evils likely to arise 
from the constitution of the Senate were anticipated by the fathers, 
but Mr. Garrison thinks that no contemporary anticipated the evils 
that have really come to be. One of these evils, perhaps the chief, 
Mr. Garrison conceives to be the dwarfing of State issues in the 
presence of an election turning upon the choice of a United States 
Senator. Personal character, conviction on State issues, nothing 
save the attitude toward the choice of Senator, has any bearing upon 
the election of a Legislature at such a time. Thus, the Legi-lature 
is belittled, and it is difficult to induce capable and reputable men 
to serve in the body. If we must have parties in the State, they 
should arise naturally from local conditions. The effect of thus 
making Federal and State parties coincide is to dwarf the ‘real 
issues in State elections. 
Mr. Garrison’s remedy is the abrogation of the existing statute. 
regulation as to the clection of Senators, and either the substitution 
of a new law or the relegation to the several States of the control of 
the whole matter. The law of 1866 provides that the two Houses 
of the Legislature shall meet and vote separately for Senator on the —_ 
first ballot, afterwards in joint convention ; that voting shall be _ 
vive voce, and election by majority; and that at least one vote | 
daily shall be taken till election is arrived at. Mr. Garrisondislikes 
the viva voce provision. He would protect legislators from the _ 
boss by permitting a secret ballot. He would have the people nomi- 
nate to the Legislature, at popular election, a number of men from 
whom to choose Senators. He would have the five to ten highest 
names on the list be those from which choice should be made. He 
would have the legislative votivg take place in joint convention. 
and by the Australian ballot, each member to vote on the first hal- 
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‘may be) out of the three highest as determined by the first bal- 
Sot. In casz of a tie let decision be reached by lot. 
Mir. Garrison anticipates from such a system a wholesome state of 
affairs in State politics and a higher average of character and abil- 
. ity in Senators. It is worth while to note that the idea of accom- 
Plishing a virtual amendment of the Constitution without going 
through the form of actually amending the instrument is not so 
unfamiliar as to be startling, and it seems probable that in view of 
the extreme difficulty of amending the Constitution and of the 
growing dissatisfaction with some of its checks and balances that 
xæuch method of amendment will be the resort of the future. 


AUSES OF THE GOLD DRAIN.—George G. Williams, Presi- 
dent of the Chemical National Bank of this city, writes in the 

Forum's Finance Department for August of the causes of gold 
exportation. He notes that within a few months we have sent 
$60,000,000 in gold to England, three-fifths the ordinary gold 
- geserve of the Bank of England, and about equal to the whole gold 
- Beeerve of the associated New York banks. The Baring failure, 
thinks Mr. Williams, attracted attention to the smallness of English 
bank reserves, relatively ‘much less than our own, and bankers 
began to increase their reserves. About the same time Russia 
Hoacod in its Imperial Bank, which is in effect a Sub-Treasury, a 
gum estimated at $100,000,000. This concerted scramble for gold 
strikes at the hoards of the United States. Immense amounts of 
» American securities have been sent to Europe in years past to be 
gold or to serve as collateral for loans. Until now they have served 
æleo to even up balances of trade against us. Such shipments of 
mecurities have greatly lessened, and currency bonds held in Europe 
have to some extent come back to be sold. The proceeds, if not 
- geinvested in bonds payable in gold, have been sent back to the 
owners. Again, the prospect of an increase in the tariff greatly 
_ stimulated last year's imports of merchandise. These imports con- 
- tinued into the present year. They have been distributed through- 
out the country, and the money has been paid to New York 
importers. Once here the gold stays but a little while in the course 
- of its ansfer to Europe. Then travelers to Europe are carrying 
gold. If 60,000 go, and spend 1,000 each, the $60,000,000 is 
- g@ocounted for. 

Again, Spring is the season when we have little to send abroad. 
AIt was especially so in the Spring of 1891, but the crops of 1890 
‘were poor. The rate of exchange is high in the Spring, and our 
banks draw against their credits, so that the drafts, with per 
haps one renewal, shall mature when the rate of exchange is 
_ Jower, so that they realize a handsome profit. Such drafts are 
not wanted now, however. in the money centres of Europe, and 
gold takes their place. Finally, Mr. Williams thinks distrust of 
our silver has had something to do with driving gold to Europe, 
- Chongh he does not dwell on this as most New York financiers 
do. Heretofore we have sent abroad much silver, nut this of 
‘Bate bas been bought and put into circulation at home, so gold 
takes its place in the exports The fear of silver has made our 
own people hoard gold, and, doubtless, foreigners as well. 

- ‘Mr. Williams distinctly says that the fear of our departing from 
a gold basis is not generally regarded as an important factor in 
gold exports, but he thinks it must be named in considering the 
g@mabject. He closes by saying that we might be proud of having 
gbood the strain so easily, were it not that much of our remaining 
earculating medium is of less intrinsic value than the part we have 


WATIONAL RAILWAY OWNERSHIP.—C. Wood Davis occu- 
Spies a great many pages in the July and August issues of the 
Arena with a discussion of the question ‘Should the Nation Own 
the Raile2ys?” “fs. Davis owns that he has become a convert to 
the principle of national ownership of railways since writing an 
article published in the February Arena, entitled ‘‘ The Farmer, the 
Investor and the Railways.” Were the Arena an old-established 
- magarine, this might not be a remarkable declaration, for between 
the writing and the publication of many a magazine article suffi- 
cient time elapees for a fairly conservative man to have gone 
through several phases of opinion. The thing that finally decided 
Mr. Davis in favor of national ownership was the attempt last 
autumn of half a dozen financiers to wreck the commercial and 
industrial interests of the country for gain. 

‘Mr. Davis reviews the objections to national ownership of rail- 
ways,and refuses to be appalied.- He does not greatly fear the 
increase of political patronage. The Army and Navy are pretty 
free from such patronage. The postal service is excellent and is not 

- gexiously impaired by political pressure for place. The idea that 
“the service would be more costly in public than in private hands 
Mr. Davie treats as a mere assertion. As to the building of unneces- 
gary lines, because of pelitical pressure, it could not be worse. than 
the useless paralicling we now see : nor is it likely that it would be 

; to obtain the buiiding of reaily needed new lines. He is 
afraid that lines built by Government would cost more than 
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those built by thieving construction companies. Mr. Davis thinks — 
the idea that State railways would not be progressive is not justified 
by the facts. 

Mr. Uavis’s leading arguments in favor of national ownership are 
that there would be stability of rates,"and no discrimination among 
shippers; that there would be no neglect of localities; that traftic 
would take the most advantageous route instead of being diverted 
to other routes in accordance with pooling arrangemente; that 
there would be a saving in working force; that the pass system 
would be abolished, and the cost of carrying pay passengers pro- 
portionately reduced; that commissions of various sorts would be 
abolished; that high-priced managers, chiefly useful as diplomats 
in dealings with competitors, could be dispensed with; that pool 
arbitrators could be omitted from the intellectual equipment of the 
railways; that the cost of traffic associations would be saved; that . 

25,000,000 worth of presidents’, secretaries and the like could be 
wiped out of the annual expenses; that speculation in railway stock 
would end; that the cost of much advertising would be saved; that 
competitive freight and passenger offices could be consolidated; 
that the lobby would die; that rates would be reduced; that the 
express business would be more cheaply done; that the power of 
unscrupulous railway owners over the market would be lost. 

Mr. Davis enforces his arguments with facts and examples. Per- 
haps his most startling assertion is that one-tenth the passenger. 
travel is dead-head. He figures out a saving of $160,000,000 in | 
plant, besides a saving of $360,000,000 in maintenance. He cites 
Victoria State railways as an encouraging example. ae 


RADES UNIONS FOR WOMEN.—Lady Dilke credits the 
“friendly societies” of the United States with the parentage 

of women’s trades unionism in England. Emma Smith (afterward 
Mrs. Paterson), a printer, came to America, saw the workings of 
the friendly societies and went forth to England to found trades — 
unions of women. Lady Dilke tells of all this in the August issue 
of the North American Review. In those days trades unions were | 
in bad repute, and respectable persons regarded them with horror, _ 
as secret societies formed for murder and violence. They ere_ 
denounced by the learned as conspiracies to counteract the whole-. 
some laws of political economy. Therefore, the union for women 
took the title ‘‘ Protective and Provident League.” Later on, when 
trades unionism had emerged from the cloud, the society acknow! 
edged itself a trades union and embedded the fact in its title. 

Lady Dilke notes that now even those that disapprove of trades 
unions for men are glad that women should organize for industrial 
self-defence. Women must be regarded as standing on a different 
footing from men, say these philanthropists, and this Lady Dilke 
takes to mean that women are esteemed so helpless that their best 
efforts cannot seriously derange the laws of political economy. e 

Lady Ditke rapidly sketches the history of Women’s trades unions. 
Miss Black followed Mrs. Paterson as leader, and then Miss Rout- 
ledge, half-sister of the publisher, became secretary of the League. 
Lady Dilke owns that women’s trade unions tend to die out when the | 
enthusiasm aroused by the organizer has cooled. Periodic visita | 
by the organizers have therefore been instituted. All unions of 
women, or admitting women, were then asked to join the 
League. Meanwhile men complained that wages were brought 
down by the competition of women, and begged that women be_ 
organized into unions. Therefore, the most promising fields for - 
women’s trade unions lie in those regions where women work beside ° 
men. The North Counties Weavers’ Association numbers 47,000 : 
members, of whom 26,000 are women. In the chain trade women ! : 
are fairly organized, but in the spike-nail trade women, after gain- . 
ing through the Union an advance of 35 per cent. in wages, are . 
with difficulty kept together. Where women are engaged in trades. 
that sub-divide theic numbers trades unionism is almost impossible. 
The poorest result is in unions managed solely by women. In Lon- 
don the League has formed fifteen or sixteen, but they aggregate 
only 2,000 members, and few unions aggregate a membership of 
200. Women are usually ‘slack “ officials. The League encour 
ages women to join men’s unions, but men are not always anxious 
for their presence, nor are they likely to give women places of 
trust in the associations. However, there is a growing tendency to 
unite men’s and women’s unions of the same trades. : 

The organization of the worst paid workers has made it necessar 
to drop the “friendly” character of the unions, because these poor 
women are unable to pay sick benefits and death dues. ‘Caste feeling 
is in the way of growth. Well paid working women wil] not aaso: 
ciate with their poorer sisters. — 

Lady Dilke praises the voluntary and unpaid work of the gentle- 


‘women that act as secretaries and organizers. Many ladies, how 


ever, do not realize the inexorable nature of such work. If a single 
meeting night is skipped for the sake of some pleasure, great injury 
is done. Lady Dilke still believes that organization is the only hope 
for working women. Still she thinks the rgal place for svomen is 
at the bearth, and that their presence in men’s employments is 
hurtful to women, to the home, and to future generations, & 

















puts in a plea for the poor starving women that eell their labor 
cheap, because they must eat ; but she would teach them the heroic 
lesson that in doing so they betray their own interests and those of 

their children. Here, indeed, is the confession of the hopelessness of 
_ trade unionism as a final solution of the labor problem. 


STORY OF THE WEEK 


ENDING SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1891. 


y ENTUCKY ELECTION.—The State election of Kentucky was 
held on Monday. There were four State tickets in the field— 
Republican, Democratic, Prohibitiun, and People’s party. The peo- 
ple's party candidates polled about 20,000 votes, mostly of Republi- 
cans who took this means of defeating the Democratic ticket if 
possible. The Democratic State ticket was elected by pluralities 
ranging from 20,000 to 30,000. The Farmers’ Alliance gave very 
little support to the People’s party, but it. made all possible efforts 
to secure the L-gislature, and succeeded. There will bea good 
working majority of farmers in the Legislature. In some districts 
independent Alliance nominees were elected, but in mosts districts 
_ the Alliance secured the nomination of their candidates by the 
Democratic party. 

The most exciting issue in the election related to the new Consti- 
tution. The present Constitution, which was framed in 1848, is of 
avery antiquated pattern; it still contains slave provisions, and 
under it voting at elections is viva voce instead of by ballot. A 
constitutional convention was recently held to draft a new instru- 
ment. The farmer element was dominant; and the instrument, 
when it came out of the hands of the convention, abolished lotteries, 
provided for forfeiture of the charter of any railroad that should 
engage in lobbying, prohibited free railroad passes to public officers, 
and in other particulars interfered with practices that had become 
‘almost institutional. The Constitution was not acceptable to pro- 
minent Democrats, Mr. Watterson and Mr. Carlisle among them, 
and the Democratic convention came near to opposing it. In 
expectation that it would, the Republican convention unequivocally 
endorsed the instrument. When this had been done, the Demo- 
cratic leaders abandoned any idea of party opposition; and sup- 
- ported by the “epublicans and the farmers and unopposed, the 
~ Constitution was adopted by 100,000 majority. 


EOPLE’S PARTY OF OHIO.—On Wedesday and Thursday, at 
Springfield, the People’s party of Ohio held its first conven- 
tion. The platform holds that Jabor is the basis of all wealth, 
demands the suppression of gambling in futures on all agricultu- 
ral and mechanical products, favors election of United States Sena- 
tors by popular vote, insists upon the rigid enforcement of laws 
against adulteration or counterfeiting of food, demands free school 
books and compulsory education and the prohibition of labor by 
children under 14 years of age, and advocates the abolition of con- 
tract prison labor. It demands that taxation, national, State, or 
municipal shall not be used to build up one industry at the expense 
of another, and opposes the ‘‘ extravagance that collects of the 
people each year $500,000,000 for expenses in time of peace.” The 
abolition of national banks as banks of issue, and the substitution 
for bank notes of full legal tender Treasury notes in sufficient vol- 
ume to conduct the business of the country on a cash basis, is urged. 
The scheme of loans directly to the people on real estate or other 
ample security at arate of interest not exceeding 2 per cent. is 
endorsed. It demands free and unlimited coinage of silver. Laws 
prohibiting alien ownership of lands, and for the recovery of lands 
held by aliens and foreign syndicates, and of all held by corpora- 
tions in excess of what they actually need, are advocated, with a 
proposal that reclaimed lands be held for actual settlers only. A 
just and suitable system of graduated income tax, woman suffrage, 
Government ownership of railroads and telegraphs, liberal pensions, 
and payment to old soldiers of the difference in their war wages 
between greenbacks and gold, so as to place the soldier on the same 
footing with the bondholder, are other demands of the platform. 
A resolution favoring Government mouopoly of the manufacture 
and sale of spirituous liquors was referred to the National Com- 
mittee, with a recommendation for its adoption. 

The following ticket was nominated : For Governor, John Seitz ; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Frank L. Rist ; State Auditor, D. M. Cooper ; 
Attorney-General, Rial N. Smith ; State Treasurer, Henry Welf: 
Supreme Judge, Alfred S. Yale : State School Commissioner, J. E. 
Peterson ; Member of Board of Public Works, J. S. Borer; Food 
and Dairy Commissioner, W. J. Wolver. 


N ACCESSION TO THE PEOPLE'S PARTY.—A political sen- 
sation has been created in Kanses by the defection of ex-Con- 
gressman Kelly from the Republicap party. It had been asserted 
in a People’s party newspaper that Mr. Kelly was no louger a 
Republican, and Major Hudson, editor of the leading Republican 
= daily of the State, wrote, asking him to publish a denial. To the sur- 
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| House, addressed a large audience at Iowa City, Iowa, on Thursday. 












prise of Major Hudsonand of the Republicans generally, Mr. Kelly 
replied that neither of the old parties seemed disposed to advocate —__ 
the reforms demanded by the people, and he had therefore deter- 

mined to join the rie iad S party, as the only one that favors these | 
reforms. 


CoNekess MILLS IN IOWA.—Congressman Roger @. 
Mills, of Texas, the tariff reform candidate for Speaker of the | 




















On the stand were the Democratic Congressmen of the State and. 
the members of the State Committee. Large delegations were in 
attendance from the neighboring cities, and the audience was too 
large for the accommodations provided. Mr. Mills spoke princi- 
pally upon the tariff question. F 
















OLITICS IN UTAH.—The first election on national lines in 
Utah took place on Monday. Parties theretofore had been 
Mormon and Liberal, the distinction between Democrat and Repub- 
lican being @perged in the Church issue; but at this election the 


Mormon made no ticket. The Liberal party nominated, but 
as it was e up mostly of Republicans, and as the vote of the 
Mormons about equally divided between the Democrats and 
the Republi , the Democratic ticket was elected and the Repub- | 


licans were third in the race. 


EPUBLICAN CLUBS. — On Wednesday and Thursday the 
fourth annual convention of Republican clubs of the State of — 
New York was held at Syracuse. Two hundred clubs were reprte 
sented by about five hundred delegates, one hundred of whom came 
from Onondaga County, in which Syracuse is located. The resolu- 
tions announce unswerving adherence to the principles of the 
Republican platform of 1888, and endorse the administration of 
President Harrison. They approve ‘‘ those great principles of the 
Republican party ”: ‘‘ The building up of American industries and 
the protection of American labor; reciprocal trade with the civil- 
ized world, bringing toour shores the articles we cannot produce 
by placing them on the free list and preserving our markets for 
the products of our labor; a bi-metal currency based on sound 
financial principles that will protect alike the producer and the 
consumer ;” a free ballot and a fair count, generons pensions, a 
great navy and national defences, the promotion of honest immi- 
gration and restraint upon the immigration of paupers, convicts, 
and contract laborers. They denounce Democra‘ic rule in the 
State, demand that ballot reform be carried to its legitimate con- 
clusion, and advocate such legislation as will protect home indus- : 
tries in this State from unfair competition with prison labor. The 
former officers were re-elected. 








IGHTING LOTTERIES IN LOUISIANA.—The Farmers’ Alli- . 
ance of Louisiana met at Lafayette on Tuesday, and before 
adjourning completed the details of a combination with the Anti- 
Lottery League of the State for the support of the fusion ticket in 
the Democratic State Convention. Captain Thomas S. Adams, who 
was unanimously elected president of the Alliance, will he supported 
for the nomination for Governor in the Democratic Convention by 
the anti-lottery faction of the party. The issue will be on the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the State Constitution perpetuating the 
lottery system. It is really between the Louisiana Lottery Com- 
pany and the people, and practically involves the ownership of the | 
Commonwealth. : 


yANSAS RISING UP AGAINT THE SUB-TREASURY | 
SCHEME.—The local organizations of the People’s partyin 

Kansas are voting on the Sub-Treasury question, and the indications _ 
are that it will be defeated as a plank in the platform of the party 

in that State. President McGrath, of the Kansas Farmers’ Alli_ 
ance, who had favored it, has now declared against it. He is said 

to be one of the shrewdest politicians of Kansas, and his change of 
faith is an important indication of the drift of opinion in the Alli- 
ance. The candidate of the party for Lieutenant-Governur at the 
late election, C. W. Shum, also opposes it; and W. A. Harris, who 
would have obtained Peffer’s seat in the Senate but for the fact that 

he was a Confederate officer, and who is recognized by all parties as 

the ablest man in the Kansas Alliance. is emphaiic in his denuncia- 
tion. He describes it as a scheme “in its essential features mod- 
eled after all the most vicious and corrupt practices which we had 
condemned; patterned after the illegitimate loaning of money by the 
Government to the national banks and to railroads, and the ware- 
housing and storing of goods for importers and distillers : a scheme 

to tax the many for the benefit of the few, and of even the most 
douvtful benefit to these few." 








EOPLE’S PARTY IN NEW YORK. —The committee of the 
Centrai Labor Union of New York City, appointed to examin 

the platform of the People’s party; adopied at Cincinnati, have 

given the subject several weeks’ congidaration, and report favorabh 
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: as to some of the planks, but as to the most important they report 
allversely. Of the Sub-Treasury acheme they say : | 


It ĩs charged that National banks borrowed money from the Gov-- 
emment for 3‘; per cent. and loaned it to the for 10 per 
gent. But. if according to the Sub-Treasury plan. real estate could 
borrow monev for 2 per cent., what would there be to prevent them 
from loaning to the people at a large percentage and being really 
-woree than the National banks? There are 340,000 people to one 
aquare mile in thiscity who have nothing to borrow on, and thrse 
are the people we want to look after. 


- ‘They advocate the free and unlimited coinage of silver, but with 
- a qualification that turus their support really into opposition. The 
- plank is endorsed with the proviso that the intrinsic value of the 
‘pained silver «‘ shall be such as to make it a medium of exchange in 
‘the markets of the world.” 
S TO FUSION IN KANSAS.—The Shawnee County Demo- 
F cratic Convention, the first convention of the party in Kansas 
held since the meeting of Democratic editors at which resolutions 
- ggainst fusing with the People’s party were adopted, did not follow 
. the advice of theeditors. The isssue was raised over the election of 
- ghairman of the convention. C. K. Holliday, editor and owner of 
‘the Topeka Democrat, was the snti-fusion candidate, and he was 
defeated by a fusion man, wi.o was supported in a long speech in 
favor of fusion by Judge Martin, one of the most influential Demo- 
- exate in the State. Topeka. the capital city, is located in Shawnee 
- (County. 
IECRETARY NOBLES RESIGNATION.—In an interview with 
a reporter of the New York Tribune on Wednesday, at Saranac 
- Lake, Secretary Noble, who was reported last week under title of 
‘Reported Resignation of Secretary Noble” as having resigned, 
tated that he had not resigned, and harbored no intentions of 
doing 20. 


JULY STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL DEBT.—The monthly 
© statement of the National debt at the close of business on July 
| Bist, shows the following condition : 
_ plerest-beariug debt, exclusive of bonds issued to Pacific pital as 
_ tated below : 
Four and a half per cent loan of °91.. OO cera v0 


Four per cent. nan of 1907........... 567,000 G0 
Four per cent. refunding certificates 93, 230 GO 


Debt on which interest has cvased since maturity... . 


Debt bearing no interest : 

. Suegal tender notes...................§346,681,016 00 
Old demand notes... .....-...-....- 55,647 50 
National Bank z:otes {redemption ac’t) 38,461,875 2% 
Fractional currency................-. 6,907,679 60 


9610,520,420 00 
1,613,320 26 


392,105,218 35 


ras Total debt........... RSS « Serer er rr 81 ,004,248,958 61 
MertiGcates end notes issued on deposits of coin and legal tender notes and 
aes of silver buliion ; 
- Gold certificates in the Treasury... - . --- $34.004,820 
Gold certificates in circulation.......... 115,715,389 


- Silver certiticates in the Treasury....... 8,198,345 

Silver certificates in circalation . 300, 201. 114 
- Carrency certificates in the Treasury . ... 180,000 
Currency certificates in circulation 


 Tereacury notes of 19690 in the Treasury... 11,300,957 


Treasury notes of 1690 in circulation.... ~43,664,078 


149,730,209 
315,499,450 


27,445,000 


$547,648, 703 

: insued to Pacitic Railroads and referredto above: __ 
$64,623,512 00 
323,117 56 


65,502,582 11 


914,184,872 


Y STATEMENT OF CASH IN THE NATIONAL TREAS- 
~ ORY. ~The mouthly statement of cash in the National Treasury 


oon cees ss G296,.828.413 BH 
Silver coinand bars................- — 91 
APMP 2200. -2eccnnccres 96.408,520 56. 
Bonds, National Bank deposits, ete... 27,137,108 49 
$7554,794,0975 0 
Less gola certificates. Shue weed ces ae .-8149.720.209 00 
OS SUE: | 8 sc haces — 315,489.459 G0 
“< eurrency “ _......-.-20..-- 27.445.000 00 
< Treacurs notes of *80........ ... 54.994,085 00 
“ checks, agency accounts, etc. ...— al 1062, 278 BO 
— 599,010,981 30 


54,994,035 . 


met at Detroit on Tuesday and was in session four days. In the 
procession on the first day the right of the line was accorded to 
Illinois, in honor of Dr. B. F. Stephenson, the founder of the order. 
Ex-President Hayes marched in the ranks with his Ohio post; and 
**Old Abe,” the stuffed eagle, that in life went unharmed through 
the war with a Wisconsin regiment, and afterwards died in peace 
at the Soldiers’ Home at Milwaukee, was carried by the Wisconsin 
division. Twenty-five thousand veterans were in the procession. 
On Wednesday, the encampment listened to the address of Com- 
mander-in-Chief Veazey, and to the reports of officers; and it 
selected Washington, D. C., as the place for holding the next 
encampment. Commander-in-Chief Veazey in his address recom 
mended the separation of white and colored G. A. R. 
posts in Louisiana and Mississippi into different depart- 
ments. This recommendation grew out of difficulties in those 
States, where the white members claim that unless the races 
are separated the order will go to pieces. The Judge Advocate 
General gave an opinion to the effect that there cannot be two 
departments in the same territory at the same time, thereby in 
effect holding that the recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief 
could not be allowed. The question was referred to a special com- 
mittee, a majority of whom reported against separate departments | 
and a minority in their favor. The majority report was adopted by 
an overwhelming vote. 

The candidates for Commander-in-Chief were John Palmer, of 


“Albany, N. Y.; A. G. Weissart, of Milwaukee, Wis.; W. B. Smed- 


bery, of California, and S. H. Hurst, of Ohio. Two ballots were 
taken, and Palmer, who had a large plurality on the first, was 
elected on the second. On Friday the new officers were installed. 


ETTER CARRIERS’ CONVENTION.—The second annual con- . 
vention of the National Association of Letter Carriers was held | 

at Detroit on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. This association 

was formed in 1889 at Milwaukee, and it now has 235 branches, with 


a membership of 8,000. It is incorporated under the laws of New. : : 


Jersey. The most significant action of the convention was a rewolt: = 
tion approving the Civil Service law. 


ONVENTION OF CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNIO 
—The twenty-first annual convention of the Catholic Tota 
Abstinence Union of America was held at Washington on Wednes 
day and Thursday. Cardinal Gibbons made an address of welcome, — 
and a communication from the Women’s Christian Temperance 


Union was read. There were present 178 delegates from 18 of 


the 23 unions in the country. An animated debate occurred over 
two of the clauses reported by the committee on resolutions. One 
was regarded as'a pledge to support prohibition candidates at elec- 

tions; and the other. which expressed sympathy with labor organiza- 

tions that approve the platform of the union, was supposed to be 
broad enough to include socialistic bodies. The clauses were_ 
referred back to the committee with a request that Bishop Keane, 
who had criticised them, sit with the committee and give it the 
benefit of his advice. The labor society clause was finally changed. 
to exclude all labor organizations that do not keep their efforts 
‘** within the limits of Christian principles and sound social philo-: 
sophy,” and the prohibition clause was modified so as to avoid any | 
danger of committing the Union to the support of the Prohibitionists. 


R. VAN DYKE’S SUCCESSOR AT UNION.—The Rev. Dr. Joh 

H. Worcester has accepted the chair of Systematic Theology : 
Union Theological Seminary, left vacant by the death of Dr. Van 
Dyke. The appointment was reported last week unger title 

‘“‘Dr. Van Dyke’s Successor.” 


RRIVAL OF THE POPE’S STATUE.—The statue of Pope Leo 
XIII., presented by Joseph F. de Loubat, of New York, to the 
Catholic University of Washington, has arrived at the latter city 
and been stored in the prayer room of the University, to await 
the unveiling, which is to take place at the opening of the — 
on the 28th of September. 


‘NIGHT HOUR DISTURBANCES IN NEBRASKA.—Last Sat 
day the Omaha and Grant Smelting Works at. Omah: 

Nebraska, precipitated a conflict over the eight hour law enacted 
last Winter, and which went into effect on that day. The men at 
these works had been working eleven and thirteen hour shifts daily, 
and as a result of their agitations, seconded by other bodies of wor: 
men, theeight hour law was passed. When it went into effect, the 
Omaha and Grant Company handed their men contracts binding 
them, in contravention of the law, to work the old number of hours - 
for the old pay; and the men who expressed their unwillingness to. 
do this, were asked to report to the main office. Several did. 
report and were discharged. This aroused the animosity of all the 
men, and when the hour for ‘the day shift to go to work arrived 
on Monday moruing only half'a dozen men out of 650 went to work, 

nd the smelters were cloned The condition of f affairs is unchanged. 
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gORE INDICTMENTS FOR REPORTING A CAPITAL EXE- 
CUTION.—To accommodate the daily newspapers of New York, 
which were attacking him for his partiality in selecting the Herald 
- and the Evening News for the purpose of testing the law that for- 
- bids publication of the details of the execution of death sentences, 
District-Attorney Nicoll has caused the indictment of all the other 
papers except the Tribune, which does not appear to have sought 
the distinction of a criminal prosecution. 


ANGED FOR A MURDER THAT WAS NEVER COM- 
MITTED.—Positive proof has just been obtained that John 
Marion, hanged in Nebraska in March, 1887, for murdering a com- 
panion of the name of Cameron, was innocent of the crime. More 
than fifteen years ago the two were seen together near Beutrice, 
Neb., and a few days later Marion was found with Cameron’s team 
and goods in his possession. The supposed body of Cameron was 
about the same time discovered in the Blue River. Marion was 
accused of the murder, and after several trials was convicted and 
hanged. His uncle, William Wymore, was profoundly impressed 
with a belief in Marion’s innocence, and, after a long search, he 
has succeeded in finding Cameron alive at La Crosse, Kan. Cam- 
eron had left Marion in possession of his team and gone to Mexico, 
and thence to Alaska, returning to the States about a year ago. 
Upon hearing of the execution of Marion, he feared that he had 
made himself criminally liable for this miscarriage of justice, and 
for a time concealed his identity, which, however, is now com- 
pletely established. 


NCORPORATING COOPER, HEWITT & CO.—The iron busi- 
ness of the firm of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., of which Edward 
Cooper and Abraham S. Hewitt, both ex-Mayors of New York, the 
_ former a son and the latter a son-in-law of the late Peter Cooper, 
are principal members, have incorporated their -iron interests and 
placed the stock on the English market. The fact that neither is a 
director in the new organization has excited remark, but the names 
of John W. Mackay and Senator Jones appear among the American 
- directors, and it is said that the English directors are of equal 
financial solidity. The Duke of Marlborough is thought to be 
among them. The special inducement to English investors ts sup- 
posed to be the large profits that the tariff on iron secures to the 
owners of iron mines in this country. 


EDUCING SUGAR PRICES,.—The wholesale price of sugar has" 


been lower this week than for a long time. In August, 1889, 
upon the formation of the sugar trust, it was as high as 8"; cents a 
pound. Since then, the placing of sugar on the free list and offer- 
ing a bonus from the Government Treasury has had the effect of 
bringing it down still further. It had reached 4 3-16, when Spreck- 
els, who is not in the trust, offered it for 4 2-16. The trust soon fol- 
lowed with a reduction to 4 1-16, and then Spreckels offered at 4. 
As discount for cash was 2 per cent., this was equivalent to 3.92. 


Act this time, the cost of raw sugar was quoted at 3 5-16, and the 


cost of refining was estimated at 10-16, thus leaving a profit at 4 of 
‘1-16 of a cent a pound; but with the discount for cash off, leaving 
an actual loss. The trust did not follow Spreckels below 4, but held 
_ the price at 4 1-16, and he soon rose to the same price. 


MOUNT OF MONEY PER CAPITA.—The Treasury Depart- 

ment has prepared a statement showing the amount of money 

in circulation and the amount per capita, in the United States, in 
the years 1860, 1865, 1885 and 1891. The exhibit is as follows: 

i Amount in circulation. — por cone: 


S| ee ee ee ee 5,000, 13 & 
BONG 2S ccs aakasnosaa yes 723,600,000 90 82 
DBRS ede o ——— 1,292,000, 000 23 02 
J— 1,529,000, 000 24 10 


All the above amounts were estimated for the ist of July in each 

year, except the last, which was estimated for the 1st of January. 
It is stated, however, that on August 1, 1891, notwithstanding the 
exportation of gold, the total of money iu circulation in the coun- 
try was $1,500,000,000, and the amount per capita $23.37. 


‘THE PROHIBITORY TAX ON YACHTS.—The light money tax 

of 50 cents a ton on foreign built yachts, which Customs Col- 
lectors have endeavored to enforce, as reported July 22, under title 
of “‘ Protecting American Yacht Builders,” is held by Judge Bene- 
dict to be inapplicable to foreign built yachts owned by, and carry- 
ing a document showing them to be the property of an American 
citizen. The decision was made in the case of the Miranda, owned 
by George H. B. Hill. Upon purchasing her Mr. Hill presented his 
- bill of sale to the Collector at New York, together with proof of his 
_ Citizenship, and the Collector endorsed upon the bill of sale a certifi- 
_ Cate to the effect that it was a valid conveyance, and that the 
vendee was a citizen. The section,on which the Collector relied 
required the tax to be collected of i all vessels not of the United 
_ States, which may enter the ports of the United States.” Mr. Hill 
_ Claimed exemption under the succeeding clause, which exempts 


6: 





‘unregistered vessels owned by citizens of the United States, and 


carrying a sea letter or other regular document issued from a custom: 
house of the United States proving the vessel to be American. 
property ;” and Judge Benedict held that the yacht in question was 
within this proviso. 

HE OCEAN RECORD BROKEN.—The White Star Steamer _ 

Majestic completed the ocean passage this week in five days, — 

eighteen hours and eight minutes. This is one hour and ten min- 
utes quicker than the time of the City of Paris in August, 1889, the 
best ever made until now. The Majestic came by a shorter route, - 
her distance being 2,777 knots, while that of the City of Paris was — 
2,788 ; but even at the same distance the time of the former is. 
forty-two minutes less than that of the latter. The record now 
stands at five days, eighteen hours, and eight minutes, 





ARLIAMENT PROROGUED.—On Wednesday, Parliament was 
prorogued to October 24th. In her speech closing the session, = = 

the Queen referred to the proposals to the United States for submis- 
sion to arbitration of the differences between the two countries. 
regarding Behring Sea, and said they were far advanced but not 
yetconcluded. She announced that the French Chambers had not 
yet approved the agreement between herself and the French Repub- 
he with reference to arbitrating the Newfoundland question, and 
she expressed her gratification that so much money had been 
applied to the education of the ‘‘ poorer portion of my people,” and 
her satisfaction with the measures adopted in recent years to , 
enforce the law in Ireland and with the socialistic factory and _ 
workshop acts, 





NTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—On the day of the proroga- 
tion of Parliament, William Randal Cremer, member for the 

Haggerstown Division of Shoreditch, a carpenter and joiner, who. 
was once secretary of the Workingmen’s International Union, gave — 
notice that at the next session he would introduce a resolution in 
favor of a treaty between England and the United States for the 
submission to arbitration of all differences between those countries. 
that could not be adjusted through the usual diplomatic channels, 


—J ME. BLAVATSKY’S SUCCESSOR.—It is reported that the 
Countess of Caithness has been chosen to succeed Mme. Bla- | 
vatsky as the head of the Theosophic Society of Furope. Lady _ 
Caithness, when the widow of a rich Cuban planter, married the — . 
thirteenth Earl of Caithness, who has since been succeeded by a son. _ 
of a former marriage. She has for some years been a spiri 
and claims to hold communication with Mary Queen of S:ots.. — 










UBERCULOSIS CONGRESS.—The second Tuberculosis Con: 
gress, attended by about four hundred representative phy- 
sicians from different parts of the world, was held at Paris, France, | 
last week. Dr. R. G. M. Page and Dr. Jacobi, of New York, were 
the Americans who received the distinction of election as honorary | 
presidents of the Congress. 


pease AND THE VATICAN.—A report comes from Rome by 
way of the National Gazette of Berlin to the effect that France _ 
and the Pope have made an arrangement for the former to assist Ae 
the latter in the present financial embarrassment of the Vatican, in — 
return for Papal support of the French Government at home and 
abroad, both agreeing to promote republican agitation in Italy. 





TOCK MARKET VIOLENCE IN SPAIN.—On Sunday night, 

an armed band of fifteen men, at Barcelona, Spain, attempted 
to force their way into the garrison barracks, but were intercepted 
by the sentinels. A battle followed, in which several on both sides 
were wounded. The noise awoke the garrison, and an advance 
was made upon the intruders, who were captured. It was at first. 
supposed that the attack was a movement on the part of the revo- 
lutionary party ; but there were svon suspicions that it had been 
set on foot by bear speculators, for the purpose of creating fears of 
revolution and depressing stocks, and this suspicion has been con- 
firmed by the arrest of a prominent bear opearator, in whose cus- | 
tody papers were found which expose the stock speculating origin 
of the attack. 
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THE DUQUOIN COAL MINERS FIGHTING AGAINST 
~ TRIED AND TRUE FRIEND. 


Robert Cumming, of Duquoin, Illinois, is paying a heavy penalt 
for what his townsmen consider to have been a too free use of th 
right of assertion granted under our Constitution to every citizen. 

The late Illinois Legislature passed some bills intended to alle- 
viate the condition of the coai miners in that State. These bills. 
were so technical in their language that we can hardly understand 
them ; but they seem to have been, first. a law regulating the 
weight measurement of the coal got out of the mines by the miners; 
second, a law demanding weekly payment of wages; and, third, 
what is known as the anti-truck store law, which was presumably 
intended to prevent the mine owners from punishing, by loss of 
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Duquoin only tend to make them appear more contemptible. Mr. 


emplovment, the men who might prefer to trade at other than 


It would seem, since these laws went into effect, that they have 
mot worked as smoothly in the miner’ interests as had been 
expected. In regard to the first, one of the effects, we believe, has 
been a proposition from the owners for a new adjustment of the 
{prices for mining coal. Of course, as is the case where workmen 
wudertake to enter into agreements with monopolists, the former 
have got hold of the small end of the bargain, and great dissatisfac- 
tion among the working miners has been the result. Mr. Cum- 
-gming, whoall readers of THE StaNnpDarRD know, is an earnest worker 
gm the labor movement, and a frequent contributor to its columns, 
afeer an examination of the situation, wrote an article which 
appeared i in the Duquoin Tribune. 

-. He made the point that “a contract is a mutual agreement 
between two or more persons, freely made ; if conditions were such 
that a third party should step in and interfere, that such contract, 
_ mot being free, was. therefore, under the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United States, unconstitutional.” 
He especially objected to the gross weight law, which would neces- 
sitate, under certain circumstances, a going back to the leas modern 


‘weigh the coal in the mines, which in these days is impracticable. 
<Of course, Mr. Cumming pointed out to his fellow working miners a 
‘way out of all of these difficulties when he said that those who were 
not afraid of the truth, who could brave prejudices and trust free- 
dom, and wh.:» would follow in her path and be ready to respond to 
her call, might and could be able to lead the way to “ the glorious 
* endfor which men have been hoping and groping in the dark so 
Song.” He granted that these measures had been asked for by the 
eoal miners of Ilinois, and said that “‘ the prompt passage of these 
- ‘gmeasures, simply because the miners of Illinois desire such laws to 
be enacted, indicated that we (the miners) aeed but toknow what 
is required to have all wrongs adjusted.” Incidentally, 
in the same article, he pointed out the injustice of a 
street tax law that they have in Duquoin, which exempts 
men over fifty years of age from the operations of that 
tax. This law, Mr. Cumming said, worked an injustice to the poor 
man. It was practically a discrimination against poverty and in 
favor of wealth. He argued, therefore, that that was an unconsti- 
tational law. 
> ‘Shere does not seem to have been anything in the assertions 
which we have quoted to rouse public ire ; and, yet, we read from 
the papers that a mob composed of coal miners and others (presum- 
ally political bummers) surrounded the house in which he was 
taying. called for him, and, when he appeared on the veranda, told 
him that they had decided that he must leave town or they would 
6 gue him out.” Mr. Cumming told them that if they wanted him 
to leave town they would have to get hold of him first and then 
carry him out; but that he thought while these things were 

im process somebody would get hurt. The miners did not carry 

out their threat. From last accounts Mr. Cumming was still in 

Daquoin fighting the fight thay will be, if succeseful, to the advan- 

tage of the very men who would have harmed him if they could 

have got him. 

"The coal miners of this country are a very much oppressed class. 
‘They suffer more from lack of employment, and lose more from 
| geduction of wages, than any other class of working people in this 
-oountry. Time was, even in monopoly-ridden Pennsylvania, when 
miners worked from eight to eleven months a year and received $3 
day. Now, one has but to go through the mining regions to see 
"the most squalid poverty and abject misery that is to be seen upon 
. ghe faceof this continent. If ever men were slaves, since the world 
began, the coal miners of the United States are slaves. They are 
- pompletely at the beck and call of the large mining corporations , 
aad af they incur, in the slightest degree, the displeasure of any per’ 
gon in authority, be it ever so small, if they are working, they are 
 @ismissed forthwith ; and for the miner in the coal regions to be 
- Gigmissed means immediate starvation and privation for his family 
“ gnd himself. This is no theory. Any person who has visited the 

ooal regions of this country knows what we have said above to be 
‘true. The stores the miners deal at belong to the mining companies, 
as well as the houses in which they live; and it is only as a matter 
_@f favor that they are allowed to cither eat or sleep on the com- 

pany’s grounds. 

- Mr. Cumming. Gough a working miner, has for years been an 
agitator among them. He has tried to lift their thonghts toa 
“higher sphere, uwied to renew in their breasts the spark of man- 
‘hood. He is constantly sacrificing himself for them. He is driven 
from point te point like an unclean thing, all because “bosses do 
nat like him:” and it is rather sad to contemplate at this time,when 
one thinks of all he has done and tried to do for his kind—we say 
it is sad to Chink that at this time, the very class of people for 
whom he has sacrificed so much must turn on him and “ try to 


Yb e cannes lading up 0 this action on the part of the miners of 
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Cumming was a popular man among the miners of that city, was a 
leader among them, was their advocate among the bosses, and was 
a man generally looked to. Now, mark what petty incidents they 
were that lead to this uprising against him. He offended a fellow 
named Dearing, who, through being a cute politician, had become 
the City Marshal of Duquoin; and the manner of his offence was 
this: A short time ago he caused to be drawn and and circulated a 
petition tothe Mayor and City Council for the removal of this Dearing. . 
who had brutally beaten an old farmer 65 years of age for nothing but 
ruffling Dearing’s temper. The miners and the leaders of the mob 
who tried to “run him out” were among the men who signed this 
petition. Whether Dearing was removed or not, our informant 
does not state. But Mr. Cumming had succeeded in earning the 
eternal hatred of the City Marshal, who made it his business, and 
the business of his friends, to go among the miners, poisoning their | 
minds against Cumming by saying that the rumor was out that 
“Cumming wasa Pinkerton spy.” All men who have had any- 
thing to do with working people of the poorer-paid class know with 
what eagerness they take up the slightest whisper of suspicion, even 
against a man whom they have all looked up to as a counselor 
and adviser ; therefore our readers know how easy it was to spread 
such a story among the coal miners of Duquoin. But he had 
offended in another direction. He incurred the hatred of the Mayor 
of Duquoin, because he enlisted the support and sympathy of some 
of the most influential men of that city in behalf of a person whose 
anarchistic, communistic, and atheistic doctrines had so pre- 
judiced the public mind, that, when for a trifling offence, 
the law at Iast laid hold of him, the general desire was 
more like that of wreaking vengence on him than doing him jus- 
tice. This Mayor was very much annoyed with Mr. Cumming for | 
what he was doing, so much annoyed that he went to him one day 
and asked why he was interesting himself so much in this Anarch- 
ist fellow. Of course, Mr. Cumming’s answer was that this man 
wasa human being who should be protected by the laws of the 
country, regardless of what crime he might have committed, and | 
that he should not be tried for the sentiments he entertained, but. 
for the crime for which he was charged. The Mayor's answer was 
something undignified, to the effect that it did not make much dif- 
ference what became of the man or whether he was guilty or not: 
that the opinions he held were such as to make him an unfit member 
of that community. Mr. Cumming answered rather warmly, ‘ If 
that is your conception of justice, Mr. Mayor, you are unfitted for 
the position you hold.” Whereat the Mayor was much angered ; and 
it was not long before he and his friends were assisting the ruffianly — : 
City Marshal in poisoning the minds of the coal miners 
against Mr. Cumming. When the mob was marching down to the | 
hotel to give Mr. Cumming his notice, he sent to the Mayor asking 
for protection, which he did not get. But, fortunately, Mr. Cum- 
ming’s life in Duquoin has been such that the most influential and _ 
wealthiest citizens of the place rallied to his support and telegraphed 
for the Sheriff, and held independent council in his behalf. One 
*‘labor leader” by the name of Courtney has gone into print and 
attacked Mr. Cumming. His points are, at least that Mr.Cumming _ 
had no right to publish that article—which is rather strange con- 
sidering that this is a free country, where the right of expression of 
opinion is freely granted under the Constitution—and that Mr. Cum- 
ming is a Single Tax man, which seems to be the stone that sticks — 
in Courtney’s craw. 

In a public letter Mr. Cumming — announced that he is going 
to stay in Duquoin; that he has no angry feelings toward the men 
who would have persecuted him ; that he feels that they hardly 
knew what they were about to do; but for what they have done 
against him so far they have his full forgiveness. He intends to 
stay in Duquoin until the time when these men who would have 
‘‘run him out” will apologize to him. 


PERSONAL. 

During Mr. Croasdale’s last illness: Mrs. Martin Battle an Iaaa 
Price, who are spending the Summer at Merriewold Park, zea 
attended upon him night and day until the last. 

2 a 2 

Poultney Bigelow, whose illustrated arcicle on the Emperor of Germ 
is the leader in the Century Magazine for August, bas been a Single Ta: 
man since he first read ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,” in the eighties ; and du 
ing his residence here, in the early stages of the movement, he took part in 
it. A son of John Bigelow, the American diplomat, who was once Ameri- 
can Minister to France, he has passed much of his life on the continent of 
Europe, and part of his school days were spent in Germany. There a 
childhood friendship was formed with the present Emperor, which con- 
tinued while the two were schoolmates, and still subsists.’ This relation 
has given to Mr. Bigelow special advantages in the preparation of his maga- 
zine article, and tt secures to him unusual facilities for the Preparation 
a history of Germany, on which he is now engaged. 

# e e 

The Richmond, Va., Despatch says that Mr. John de. Morgan, of } 
Park, Staten: Island, the celebrated novelist and author, has been isit' 
the battlefields around Richmond, Va., in order to obtain reliable data 
his next wartory in Golden Hours. 
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MORALIZING OVER A BOOM TOWN. 


L. W. Hoch, the Mayor of Adrian, Mich., who is a Single Taxer 
of national reputation, has been interviewed by a local paper on the 
boom at the village of Muskegon Heights. After speaking of the 
village as a great, big hustling youngster, that has come to life to 
stay, and describing the construction of buildings, the establish- 
ment of factories, the laying of cedar block pavements, and the 
selling of lots at high prices, where but a little while ago there 
were nothing but sand hills. Mayor Hoch says : 


So far the history of Muskegon Heights forms a pleasing — 
and gives one a glimpse of the paradise municipalities might be if 
the value which community gives to land would only be appropri- 
ated by the community for public uses. Stripped of its speculative 
aspect, this Muskegon boom would result in building up one of the 
grandest and richest cities in the Union, whose every want could 
be satisfied and no one feel the burden. If the values created by 
population, which this company now begins to appropriate to its 

own use, could be applied to still further — the village, 
there could be erected the most elegant public buildings, every 

street could be paved with the finest material, the village could 

own ita water works, electric light plant, street railways, build a 

system of sewerage that would extend to every nook and corner of 

the corporation, maintain magnificent public parks, libraries, 

- schools, ete., comforts, conveniences and luxuries too numerous to 

“mention. But that would bring the millennium, and destroy spec- 

ulation in land, and the good people of Muskegon are hardly pre- 

to receive such a shock at once. And so it follows that ail 

- the enormous profits of this great boom will from this time on tind 

- their way into the pockets of the half-dozen men who started it on 

- ita way. The second grand sale of lots is now going on, and the 
are selling at $165. Lots on a number of streets are sold wit 

restriction clauses to the «effect that no residence shall be erected 
thereon at a less cost than $1,500, $2,000 or $3,000, as the case may 
be, thus insuring vastly increased values to adjoining unsold lots, 
and preventing a promiscuous assortment of residences in a locality 
which itis desired to make aristocratic. 

‘Besides having a first mortgage on every dollar of the value 
which a growing population will give to the land embraced in the 
corporation of Muskegon Heights, the members of the Improve- 

‘ment Company have gathered in a few franchises which may some 

day provide a little pin money. For instance, Mr. Howell has been 

granted by the village Council the exclusive privilege of furnishing 
the citizens with water for a term of fifty years. Another gentle- 

‘man has the contract for furnishing light for the same brief period, 

and stili another has a full swing at street railways. 

In a few years there will be a city, a half dozen men will own 
it, and thousands of people will pay them tribute for the scanty 

privilege of eking out a meagre existence within its limits. Some 

‘may wonder why it is, and may deplore the situation. But it is so 

the world over, and why Icok for better things at Muskegon 

Heights? 

How does the boom affect the city of Muskegon? 

It is not intensely popular there. The city has been advertised 
so extensively, that it is overrun with men seeking employment. 
Although a great deal of building is going on in the burnt district 
and at the Heights, many carpenters, masons and painters are idle, 
and wages are at the minimum. But these matters soon adjust 
themselves, and are not lasting. Business is quiet, and down town 
one hears very little of the boom. Those who are ‘in it” are 
enthusiastic and active, and seem to feel delight in recounting the 
advantages of Muskegon Heights over any place on God’s green 
footatool. 


SINGLE TAX LEGISLATION IN BRITISH PROVINCES. 


A valued correspondent at Toronto, Mr. Robert Tyson, writes as 
follows of recent legislation in the direction of the Single Tax : 


On returning home and getting accumulated Stanparps, I see in 
that of June 15 a statement that the Queensland Land Valuation 
and Rating Act provides that municipalities there shall raise part of 
their revenue from land values, to the extent of not less than a half- 
penny in the pound, and not more than 244d. in counties or three- 
pence in burghs. Turning this into American. currency, it is 
approximately a minimum of two mills on the dollar, and a maxi- 
mum of twelve or thirteen mills. 

The importance of this legislation is, of course, in the fact that it 
compels a separate assessment of land values and of improvement 
values ; also that it permits of a Single Tax local option law being 
put in force at any time by the simple process of raising the maxi- 
mum rate to sixpence in the pound, or something over two and a 
half cents on the dollar, which would meet the entire expense of an. 
economical municipalty. 1 

In my Single Tax propaganda work I find it most effective to } 
show that the Single ‘ax principle has already been embodied in 
legislation. Thut tells on the mind of a practical man. The recent 
action in British Columbia has done me yoeman service iv this way. 
I am, therefore, anxious to get more details of the methods of local | 
taxation in Queensland, so that I and others may see the significance" 
and working effect of the new measure. : 

Will not some Queensland Single Tax man favor his fellow-read- : 
ers of THE STANDARD by giving us this information ‘ os 

I would much like to hear also from New Zealand, where they . 
appear to be stirring up the Single Tax idea. Oh, brethren of the 
antipodes, wake up and tell us fellows in the northern hemisphere 
what you are doing? “ 

Such information as Mr. Tyson asks for would be exceedingly. 
useful to Single Tax workers, and of great interest to every one who. 
endeavors to keep the run of the world’s history ; and THE STANp- 
ARD will endeavor to procure it. Single Tax men in localities where 
events of the kind referred to occur can perform no more useful 

¢ service than reporting them for pub®:ation in THE STANDARD, nor | 
any that will be better appreciated. Meantime, the following from 

Aa Single Tax man of Port Arthur to his local paper, the Herald, will. 
_ throw some light on the legislation in Britisn Columbia : - : 


* 
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The business men of Port Arthur should take a hint from th 
action of the British Columbia Legislature at their last session. Thi 
is what that legislature has done : : 

It has exempted improvements on homesteads from provincial 
taxation to the extent of $500 and under. 

It has changed the tax on wild land from 7‘; cents specific to 
per cent. on the value. : 

It has given municipalities power to exempt improvements o 
real estate partly or wholly from taxation and to raise their entire. 
revenue from land values, to the extent of not more than 25 mi 
on the dollar. 

This legislation was brought on by the fact that land speculation. 
was rampant in the province, and was placing heavy burdens on 
industry and commerce. Take, for instance, a piece of land tha 
becomes the site of a town. Wealth is to be created there, and that 
wealth is created by the labor and capital of the inhabitants being 
exerted on the land. Yet our stupid land system allowed a set o 
men to go in in advance, get hold of the land upon which alone 
labor and capital can exert themselves, and then say to labor and 
capital: ‘‘ You shall not produce wealth without paying us for 
allowing you to produce it. We do not propose to help you; we. 
shall simply levy as much toll on you as we can get out of you, in 
the shape of land rent and purchase money. We did not make the 
land ; it would have been there if we had not got it; but now we 
have got it we can compel you to go on working and raising the 
value of our lots by the improvements you put on yours.” J 

And that state of things gets worse and worse the bigger the town 
grows. Men expend muscle and brain in improving the town. 
The more they improve the more they are taxed, while the holders 
of vacant lands sit by and do nothing. and chuckle as they think of | 
the golden harvest they will reap when the fools who sweat in store. 
one workshop have sutticiently raised the value of their land for 
them. : 
The people oP British Columbia have got tired of this perform- 
ance, and are to be congratulated on having seen the right remed 

The remedy is to put no taxation on houses, buildings or improve- 
ments of any sort, but to tax merely the land on which they stand, 
according to its value, and to tax all land according to its value, 
whether vacant or occupied. Thus a man would be taxed as much 
for holding land idle as for putting it to the fullest use. 

Tax commodities—you make them dearer. Tax land—you make 
it cheaper. : 

Port Arthur wants men and money to engage in productive 
industry. She wants labor and capital. 

The way to attract them is to say: ‘‘ Here is land to be had 
cheaply; go on and improve it all you can; we shall tax you not a 
cent more for doing so. This is one of those common-sense towns, 
where we do not fine men for making improvements.” 

It will pay the business men of Port Arthur to study up thi 
question. : 4 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































WHY MALIGN THE GENTLE GRASSHOPPER. 

St. Louis Republic. Bc 
A Kaneas Republican is inconsistent enough to say that “ Peffera 
Simpson have done the State more harm than drought and grasshoppers 
combined.“ Under the Republican theory of trade, drought and grasshop- 
pers are political economists, whose province it is to prevent overprodu 
tion, and keep the supply down to the requirements of the home market.. 
Since they co-operate with the Republican party on Republican principl 
why class them with its enemies. : 


































































CAN YOU EXPLAIN WHY? 
New York World. 


It will tax Mr. McKinley’s ingenuity to explain why the valu 
farm lands has fallen $57,000,000 tn the last ten years. 








THE CONFERENCE PICTURE. 
No. 80 in the convention picture, which now reads, “William Ef, 
Pa.,” should be “John Adams, Dorchester, Mass." No. 7 fs 
Hey, Dorchester, Mass. : ae 


“ LONE SENTINELS.” 

‘* With sincere loyalty to the cause, and respectfal duty and goodwilk 

all engaged in it, from the distinguished leader down to the farthest 

lowliest little sentinel on the watch towers.’’—[From the letter of Jobn Faul 
ner, Wedderburn, Australia, in New York STANDARD.] ——— 


In far Pompeii, that ancient city, fs 
Smothered by the mountain’s tlery hate, _ 
Seventeen centuries found him standing—. 
The Roman sentry by the Roman gate. 






























































































































































































































































































































His not to ask what meant the tumult, 
His not to seek to fly from fate, 
His but to bow to the call of duty, _ 

His to die standing at the Roman gat 























































































And is he dead? 0, no, my brother; 
Charred though his tody, changed his st 
Though onward roll the coming centurie 
Still stands his spirit at the Roman gate 











































































































































































































































































































































































































‘Lone sentinels’ of a glorious cause, 
Seeking the world’s slaves to emancipate 
Be stirred not by the coming tumult, 
But stand to your duty by Freedom’s gat 


Still hold the flaming torch of Truth, 
Fear not the imagined hand of Fate; 

_ F’en now the angels wreathe the garland 
For those who guide to Freedom’s gat 








































































































































































































































































































































































And if, by chance, your body fall, 
Buried beneath the world’s fierce hate, 
Yet in the future will your soul be standing 
. Holding the torch by Freedom’s gate. _ 
Benton Co., Oregon. Wa. Epuun 
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SINGLE TAX NEWS. 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Nationa, CommirrTse, 
2 University Piacs, New York, Aug. 11, 101. | 
‘Tae National Committee is circulating a petition asking the United States 
_ House of Representatives to appoint a special committee to make inquiry 
into and report upon the expediency of raising all public revenues by a 
“Singie Tax apon the value of land, irrespective of improvements, to the 
exclusion of all other taxes, whether in the form of tariffs upon imports, 
takes upon internal productions, or otherwise. It will send blank petitions 
702 application to any address, and Single Tax men are urged to obtain peti- 
done and eclicit siguatares as a most convenient and effective way of start- 
amg the discussion of our principles. 
. St bas also taken up the newspaper work of the Memphis committee, and 





Su*scriptions to this committee’s fand remain as reported last week, 
a e $1,664 40 


-. Cash contributions for the week ending Aug. 1) are as follows : 
©. W. Hoch (add), Adrian, Mich........ 1.0.2.2 .0.00- scence — 1 00 
Mrs Frauces M. Milne, Sau Luis Obispo, Cal........... —————— pa 
Miss A. A. Cuapman, Brooklyn, N. ¥....... 2.2... .222.52 2225 ee- 1 00 
Cash contributions previously acknowledged. ..........-.....0 1,573 47 





Total... 2.0.2.0... each apse aoe ieee $1,575 72 


- The enrollment now stands as follows: 
Meported last week..... ............- cocccccacecocseccocc$€c.c.. 208,003 
Signatures received since last report............ 2... — — ico 


c8 ese asus sees tous ........ 200,089 
For pews budget, see roll of States. 
: Gro. Sr. Joun Leavens, Secretary. 


POLIT'CS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE AND OTHER NEWS. 
Boston, August 7 —Both parties in New Hampshire, in the “‘ game”’ of 
politics, are in a bad way, aud a disgtace to Americaus who have any pride 
wf countrs in them. Qn the Republican side, Senator Chandler accuses 
Senator Gallinger of being in league with the railroads of that State to 
Meece the people, and to the railroads he owes a debt, In that they elected 
him to his present position. No wonder there are a great many deserted 
farms in that State, when the railroad magnates dictate who shall be the 
Senators. The most curious part of this episode is that a Democzat, Frank 
Jones, is one of the leaders in this nefarious railroad business, which last 
‘Winter sent a Republican to the United States Senate. This is the same 
gentleman who recently sold his Portsmouth brewery to an English syndi- 
cate far $1,500,000, on which he was taxed for only $50,000. David Urch is 
@ prominent Democrat of Portsmouth, N. H., and he intended to run for 
_ Mayor of that city this year before the caucuses. He accuses Frank Jones 
jaudtwo other men of hoiding a secret meeting, where they decided on 
another man. Hovest New Hampshire Democrats, who are Democrats 
from priuciple, must get rid of this boss business, for it certainly looks bad 
0 see a few men dictating Democratic nominations, and at the same 
time bave a say who shall be the Republican United States Senator. 
The Single Tax men of Dorchester are mad clear through. Ned Barrett, 
whose eyesight bas all but gone back on bim, and who carried the memo- 
able banner in the last Labor Day parade, inscribed “‘ Free Land! Free 
“Zvade!! Free Men!!!” bas had to leave the gas-bouse, where he had been 
- sepployed, and is going inte the broom business for himself. He got an old 
~ bulk of a vessel, with a roof over it, which bad been used by a defunct boat 
lub, and went to the owners of some marsh land at the foot of Pope’s Hill 
‘to get permission to have it hauled up there. Land monopoly has no heart, 
‘as poor Ned knew betore; but be must do something. The Quincy Bank, 
in this case, refused a Boston citizen the privilege of using land in Boston 
that is almost valueless—no use to them at present, as they said, but likely 
to be in the future. So Ned had to look elsewhere. 
-  @ur Single Tax friend, James A. Herne, the actor, has concluded to make 
hie home in Dorchester for another year. You will hear of him and his 
estimable wife doing good Single Tax work in the Fall. They are shortly 
to open here in Chickering Hall, in ‘‘ Margaret Fleming.” 
Thnue fullowing suggestive item is from the Boston Globe, in view of the 
_ pening of the new Harvard bridge : 
P walues have up im i 

eoetetses "Tanda atom ld gent —— 

. is now held, it is said, at {rem sixty cents to one dollar. Two Boston land 


compavies 3wn a iarge part of the ground, and it is difficult to discover in 
what direction they intend to develup the ncighborbood. 

The two cities of Boston and Cambridge paid for this bridge, which is a 
good one, and of great value to both cities; and now a few land speculators 
Willreap afortune. It certainly bas set some people, who are not Single 
‘Tax men, to thinking. 

The following is from the Boston Republic, a weekly paper. Often, lately, 
SE have beard workiugmen saying something similar : 

We hear it whispered that Major McKinle looking ngman 
whore wages have been increased hey the — — of the ne The fivds 
sone, he Wili exhibit him in Obio during the campaign. We fear he will not 
‘succeed, for i! such a man lived, the dime muscum managers would have 
eecured him loug ago. 
— Jonx Lavis. 
SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS. 

At the annual session of the Oregon State Grange, lately ended, a resolu- 
tion was adopted appointing s committee to formulate a bill on assessment 
and taxation, to be ready by September Ist. Members of the committee 
are: Judge R. P. Boise, of Saiem: Hon. R. A. Iroine, of Albany; and Hon. 
J. Voorhees, of Woodburn {a!l of Oregon). The bill will be submitted to 
‘she aub grauges for consideration. At the next annual session of the State 
Astauge, it ic to be finally formulated and adopted, and will be placed before 


the public during the next political campaign, and presented to the Legie- 
latare at iia next session. Suggestions from farmers and a)) interested are 


requested. Single Taxers ought to write at once, stating the advantages 
which would result from tae application of their principles, especially with 
regard to farmers. 

City Treasurer Redwood Wright, of Philadelphia, has written a letter to 


‘the Auditor-General, pointing out the iniquities of the mercantile tax sys- . | 
tem of that city. He clearly shows that enormous sums of public money | 


are yearly wasted in costs for classification, for advertising, and for suits 
for unpaid taxes. One-third of the taxpayers named in the classified list 
are afterwards exempted from payment for political, mercenary, and other 
reasons, and the costs for suits against delinquents amount to ifteen times 
the sum received in judgments. Perhaps we might convince Mr. Wright 
that the payment of mercantile and similar taxes, which are unjust in 
themselves, will always be more or less circumvented, and that a tax upon 
land values is the only one which can ever be fairly collected. 
In the “‘ Florida Agriculturist,” De Land, Fla., of January 2ist, 1891, 
the editor discussed the taxation of orange groves, aod gives extracts from 
letters of various Single Taxers relative to a former editorial on the same 
subject, in which they urge the truths of Single Tax doctrines. Theeditor 
feels strongly the injustice of present methods, and demands a change in 


the aseecament laws to the effect that taxes on wild Jands shall be made as 


high as those on young and unproductive orange groves inthe same dis-. 


trict. His arguments have a strong flavor of Single Tax, but he speaks of . 


it very cautiously, and does not admit the good results of its universal 


application. Letter writers should induce tbe editor to pript hort — 
articles on the Single Tax, and to continue the discussion of methods of 


taxation. 
1674 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK CITY. — 


The monthly meeting of the Manhattan Single Tax Club was held Jas | 
Thursday evening. A resolution was adopted instructing the managing 


board to prepare an amendment to the constitution, looking to the re-estab- : ge e 


lishment of weekly meetings of the club. 


A telegram from Louis F. Post was received at the rooms of the club at — 
eight o’clock last Sunday evening, telling that William T. Croasdale had 


died at Merriewoid Park at two o’clock that afternoon. It came asa blow 
to every man who heard the dispatch rcad. It seemed to them hardly pos- 


sible that the bluff, brave, honest-hearted Croasdale, who had but yesterday — 


been among them and of them, sbo™' * "ow be lying cold in death, amid the 
pines of Sullivan County—gone in tur .uidst of his usefulness—gone at a 
time when his counsel and leadership were most needed. But the telegram 
had brought the melancholy tidings, and those who had stood elbow to 
elbow with him in many a fight could do nothing. Tears came to eyes to. 
which they had long been strangers: the look of deep grief appeared on 
countenances that bad in times past faced many an angry mob in defense 
of the right. Croasdale was dead. 

The members of the club quiickiy scattered to convey the sad news to 
friends throughout the city ; telegrams were sent to friends in various parts 


of the couutr~ ; tne flag of the club was displayed at half-mast, and notices _ = 
were sent to ail the papers calling for a meeting 0: the club on the follow- __ 


ing evening, to take action in regard to William T. Croasdale’s death. 


When Monday evening came the club house was crowded with members eee 


and friends of Mr. Croasdale. At one end of the room was bung his pic- 
ture, draped. The meeting was cal ed to order by Mr. Post, who announced 


the sad event. Eloquent tributes were paid to the memory of the dead man . a 


by Messrs. George Cary Eggleston, Henry George and Lindley Vinton. 


Then the followiag resolution, which had been prepared by @ committee, — . : 


was read and adopted : 


At a epecial meeting of the Manhattan Single Tax Club, held August 10, ee 
1891, for the purpose of taking action regarding the death of Wm. T. Croas-. 


dale, it was resolved by the club and the friends of Mr. Croasdale present 
by invitation: ies 


That in the death of William T. Croasdale the Single Tax men, and the 


Free Traders and all those who fight in the cause of freedom throughout . eee 


the world, have lost a true friend uud co-worker, who by his stanch and. 
firm adherence to principle, his readiness te support with his utmost 
strength the rights of the down-trodden and oppressed, has stimulated all 
who came in contact with him. 3 

Resolved, That we, who knew him personally, recognize and appreciate 
not only the value of the work contributed by Mr. Croasdale tu tue move- 
ment we ail have at heart, buc the high individual wort and social charm 
of the beloved friend who has gone from among us. | 

Resolved, That in memory of Mr. Croasdaie, the banner of the Club 
be properiy draped in mourning for six months, and that the flag be flown 
at balf mast for thirty days, and that these resvlutions be spread at length 
upon the minutes of the Club. 


The chairman then announced that be had appointed the following com- 
mittee to take charge of the funeral: William McCabe, A. J. Steers, Jerome 
O'Neill, Benjamin Doblin, W. D. Williams and George W. Everett. This 
committee met after the adjournment of the special meeting, and com- 
pleted all arrangements. ; 

The body was brought to this city yesterday morning, and taken to the 


undertaker's, where it will rest until this morning, wheu it will be brought : 


to the rooms of the Manhattan Single Tax Club, and taken in charge by 


the committee. The burial service will be held there. Father J. O. 8. Hunt- | 


ington will conduct the service, beginning at 2 o’clock. When the service 


is ended the faneral cortege will go to the Thirty-fourth Street Ferry, and _ , 


make its way to the Fresh Pond crematory, where the body of our dear old 
friend and comrade will be incinerated. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


John Lavis, Dorchester, Boston.—Sunday, August 2, Rev. Dr. Banks gave : ba 


another of his valuable sermons, entitled “‘ Social Microbes in Boston Tene- 
ment Houses, and How to Cure Them.” His method of cure—tenement 
house inspectors—is a very poor one, but his sermons will certainly be the 
means of creating a discussion. D. Lathrop & Co. are going to publish his. 
sermons in, book form. 
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Marian Dana MACDANIEL, Secretary. = 







I wrote two letters last week to two of our papers, the Globe and the - 
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Traveller, on the tariff, and neither has seen daylight yet. In fact, none of 
the papers here seem disposed to publiah anything from Single Tax men. 
Our friend and active worker, E. M. White, who certainly wields a forcible 
pen, and invariably has a convincing argument, when be went to the 
Herald with an article on:the municipal contro! of gas works, was told, 
‘¢ We will publish it for 50 centa a line.” And these papers pretend to be 
in the interest of .he “common” people. 

The workmen on the West End Street Railway Company are organizing 
to resent the reeent action of the company in making them work long 
hours. The workmen will soon find out that the West End Company 
“owns” City Hall and nearly all the papers in the city. Land monopoly has 
a grip on every law enacted, in one way or another. Last Spring, in our 
Legislature, to stop the hue and cry of the people for some system of 
elevated railroad, a rapid transit commission was appointed, and I clip the 
following from the Boston Traveller of the 5th: 


J. O. Meigs appeared before the rapid transit commission to advocate 
the adoption of the Meigs system of clevated railroads, and threw hot shot 
into the camp. He said thatin New York every rapid transit commissiva 
that bas been created has acted in a cut and dried way. During the last 
sessiun of the Massachusetts Legislature a pesition Was pr-sented to the 
committee on street railways, opposing the establishment of apy system of 
elevated roads, on the ground that it would injure the business interests. 
Three of the — of that petition were Nathan Macthews, Jr., H. L. 
Higginson and J Q. Adams, and these three gentlemen are now members 
of the rapid transit commission. The commissioners made no reply. 


Harry Lloyd, a good Single Taxer, has returned to Boston, he having 
been in Ohio and Kentucky, speaking nightly in the interest of the Third 
party. 

J. Q. Lathrop spoke on the Common, Sunday, August and then 
returned to Gardacr, Mass., where he is spending the Summer with his 
family. 

Wm. Burhenne, who is No. 57 in the convention picture, a very active 
worker, is getting up a circular and sending it through the State, offering 
to-furnish speakers on the Single Tax and tariff, declaring that the Question 
Club of Boston will pay the traveling expenses of the speakers if the local 
clubs will get up the meetings. 


2, 


INDIANA. 

M. Ritchie, Richmond.— Where Single Tax people have not already done 
so, they should extend the work of propaganda in the shape of brief, spicy 
communications in the columns of their iocal newspapers. Such articles, J 
believe, have a better effect there than if published in our reform papers, 
for the reason that the local papers reach many people who rarely, if ever, 
see the latter—people, too, who need enlightenment. If you chance to pro- 
voke a discussicn, so much the Letter; no matter how much war paint the 
other fellow daubs on. Discussion is, aud always has been—no matter 
what turn it takes—gall and wormwood to upholders of vested interests or 
exclusive class privilege, for they well know their cherished schemes of 
robbing the people can never bear the light of inspection, such as fair dis- 
cvssion affords. In this city we have to a considerable extent, in this way, 
brought the matter of land reform to public notice, with telling results. 


IOWA. 

Frank S. Churchill, Burlington.—I enclose samples of Single Tax cards 
which W. E. Brokaw and myself have got up. We have had 20,000 printed, 
and think they will attract attention and pave the way for a more intelli- 
gent perusal of tracts. They can be used freely, as they are much less 

expensive than tracts and are sure to be read, while tracts are very often 
— thrown aside, and their effect lost entirely. We have had ten kinds of cards 
4 printed, but the range can be extended indefinitely. Could not this idea be 
elaborated and made useful by the National Committee? What do you 
think of it? 

[The samples show gre. cleverness. On one side is the beginning of 
what is to be said; then appears the word ‘‘over.”” On the reverse side is 

the balance, as follows :} 


Dirt cheap, did you say? That [over] all depends on the location. The 
most valuable dirt is in cities and miniug districts. Its value is caused by 
at a and should be taken by suciety for public use. The Siogle ‘Tax will 

0 it. 





They all do it! and [over] why not? Man isa trading animal. If he did 


not trade he would cease to be man. Then why not let trade be natural— 


‘free? 

Over the fence is out. But [over] no one will fence ina piece of ground 
and hold it out of u-e under the Single ‘Tax. Land speculation will be dis- 
couraged and improvements aud iadustry encouraged. No tax on 
improvements. 

Who makes land values? Why [over] the community, of course. The 
community makes land valuable. The Single Tax would give the com- 
munity the benetit of this value in the form of a tax and release from taxa- 
tion ail your labor aud earnings. 

You are achump if you don’t know that lover) we will remove all tax 
frow labor aud the produ-e of labor and place it upon land values only by 
adopting the Single Tax. No tax on your huuse or store ; no tax on your 
crups or cattle. How would that strike you ? 
se that you are luaded duwn with taxation. The Single Tax means free- 

on. 

Simon says, ‘“‘Thumbs up.’’ It is [over| an outrage to tax one man more 
for improviug land than for holding it idle and keeping labor off of it. ‘The 
Single Tax will change this. 

You should have seen the look on his face when he said jover} ‘‘ Rats!”’ 

© was so disgusted with our method of exempting land »pecuiators and 
taxing land users. He believed in the Single Tax. 

Some pumpkins may grow on trees, but we doubt it. We do not doubt 
that [uver} to do away with the fines and penalties now levied on any one 
who improves a farm, or erects a house, we should adopt the Single Tax. 

t It willdoit. What? [over] Why it will make life easier and happier; 
— — your wages aud profits and lower your taxes. The Siugle 
ax Ww i. 


e 
W. E. Brokaw, What Cheer.—Saturdzy, August 1, I rode to Kirkwood, 
IL, with the berryman and spent Sundag with an old friend, a Re;ublican, 
who I inoculated with Single Tax virus. Monday I returned to Burlington, 


of 


Come off the perch, or [over] you will wake up some of these days to: 


Ia., and Tuesday, went to Farmington, where | found a few of the faith. _ 
_ tal. My cards work like a charm ; they attract the most indifferent. Onv :| 


THE STANDARD. 
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i copies, which please send to inclosed addresses. 






PUDRiger Pe sg 


Augnst 12.—18 
man read over two or three times a card I left in a catch on the side of the 
car, and then cane und asked me what it meant. It arouses curiosity and 
starts investigati One does not readily see the connection between. 
‘Simon says ‘ Thuygbs up.’ It is,’? on side of a card and ‘‘ An outrage! 
To tax oneman mie for improving land than for holding it idle and keep-. 
ing labor off of it. Ihe Single Tax will change’ this.” And so he begins to . 
try to discover the ounection. 
Wednesday nigh€ [ returned to Burlington and Thursday morning went 
to Ilowa City, arriving in time to hear the last part of Roger Q. Mills’ 
speech. He talked pretty straight Free Trade, and it seemed to take well. 
Euclosed find forty-eight petitions. No. 1 is Cong’essman-elect from the 
Sixth District. He spoke at Iowa City Thursday evening. He isa Free. 
Trade German farmer, and defeated an able and prominent lawyer. He 
said they were going to circulate ‘Protection or Free Trade?’ in his 
(Keokuk) county, and he thought what little campaign money they had 
‘could not be put to better use, as he consitlered it the best work on that 
subject. Nos. 2, 3,4 and5are strong Republican Protectionists. Six is. 
an editor. Seven isan old friend of mine, a Protectionist, but has prom-. 
ised to read ‘‘ Protection or Free Trade?’ I distributed several hundred of 
my cards on a street corner at Iowa City, and got into several discussions. - 
Everyone would turn the cards over and read the other side, and when. 
any were thrown away some one would pick them up. Mr. Robinson, of | 
Cedar Rapids, and some other Single Taxers, took a hand in the street dis- 
cussion, and for a time we bad the sidewalk blocked. After handing cards 
toa group of Kepublicans on another street, they called me back to explain 
it. Quite a discussion followed, and when anyone of them grew silent a 
young Republican lawyer (too shrewd to argue it) twitted them with deing 
converted, much to the amusement of bystanders. Friday I spent most of _ 
the day on a freight train between Iowa City and What Cheer. It was on 
this train that I had the ta'k with Congressman White. I think he will 
subscribe for THE STANDARD ere long. i 


J. Bellangee, Des Moines.—It has been decided to hold a Single Tax Con 
ference for lowa, at the Staie Fair Grounds, in Des Moines, during Fat 
week. The reduced rates afforded at that time will enable many to attend 
who could not otherwise do so, while the attractions of the Fair will form 
an additional inducement. a 

W. E. Brokaw will be in charge of a large tent, which will be a home for 
the Single Tax brethren while at the Fair, and where quantities of tracts: 
and other Single Tax literature will be distributed and books sold. In this 
tent, which will b> of good size, the conference will be held Wednesday, 
September 2d, afternoon and evening, beginning at 2 r. M. Hay 

To meet the expenses incident to the occasion, the following plan has. 
been devised. Contributions to a fund for the distribution of literature 
may be sent direct to Tue Stanpakp, 42 University place, New York City, 
whence tracts and leaflets will be forwarded direct to Des Moines. : 

The expenses of the tent and furniture, which will not be great, will be 
met by contributions for that purpose sent to me at Des Moines, Iowa, and 
by the sale of camping privileges to such as may wish to remain at the fair 
grounds over night. Bring along your blankets and stay throughout the 
fair. Charges for lodging-room and cots will be moderate. n 

We hope every earnest advocate of the Single Tax in the State will be. 
present, and help to make the occasion one of great interest and profit. 































































































THE CHEAP EDITION OF ‘PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE??? | 

The fact that three of the most influential Democratic papers. in the 
country, New York World, St. Louis Republic and Chicago Herald, have 
complied with our request to publishers, and are now carrying a standing - 
notice of the edition in their columns, should greatly aid us in getting simi- 
lar notices in other papers. As we send ten copies to as-many addresses: 
postpaid for one dollar a publisher risks nothing in offering the book at 
twenty-five cents per copy. 

H. G. Shanley, Fredericktown, Mo.—Four dollars enclosed for forty 
copies; secured these at the Alliance picnic while President U. S. Hall and. 
Representative Dalton were making speeches. 

H. Martio Williams, St. Louis, Mo.—Cash enclosed for 210 copies. 

Ole Bjirke, Emporia, Kan.—Ten dollars enclosed for 100 copies. Firat. 
fifty went mainly to business men, and believe that in times not far ahead 
even the Alliance people will waxe up and find out what ails them. ; 

N. W. Casey, Kansas City, Mo.—Ten dollars to pay for one hundred 
copies. 

R. MacColl, Halifax, N.S.—Ten copies came to hand and was very 
much pleased with them. Enclosed find $10 for a hundrcd more of the 
same. F 
Wm. Hancock, Wyoming, Penn.—Five dollars for tifty copies. I may 
become a member of the Hand-to-Hand Club. I tnink, as the nighta: 
increase in length, the book will be better read and the contents digested. 

Samuel H. Miller, editor Record, Rustbury, Va.—Have disposed of two 
lots. Please send two more. — 

O. T. Erickson, Miuneapelis, Minn.—Ten dollars for one hundred copies. 

Percy Pepoon, St, Louis, Mo.—Four dollars for forty copies. Think we. 
can sell one hundred a week at our Saturday night and Sunday meetings. 
for the rest of the Summer. 

Philip Zoercher, Tell City, Ind.—Enclosed is $l for ten copies. 
distribute a large uumber through our paper, The News. 

Wissler & Meckel, Publishers the Sun, Richmond, Ind.—Please send tem: 
copies to inclosed addresses. We are giving these in. connection with our : 
paper and shall probably want several hundred copies. An tee 

J, Heary McIntyre, Philadelphia, Pa —32.50 inclosed for twenty-fiv 









Hope to 












W. E. Shaw, Bracebridge, Ont.—32 for twenty copies. 3 
8. Slawson, Leonardsburg, Obio.—Please send “Protection or Free 
Trade 2” for inclosed 22. 7 cae 
We regret that we find freight rates so high and our cash so low that w 
cannot continue paying freighton tracts. We will, however, gladly furnish 
tract No. 39 free, in anv quantity, to any one who will pay freight on same. 
W. J. ATKINSON, Secretary, 834 Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
Norice.—All checks for Tak StaxpaxD should be drawn to the order of 
-‘“Braxpaup, Geo. Bt. J. Leavens, publisher.” 

We have received an additional number of letters commending the exten- 
sion of time of our premium offer to September ist. The returns for the 
week ate not 59 good as last week. This, ro doubt, can be explained by 
the fact that suppsably our premium offer terminated August Ist. The 
extension gives our friends another month to follow up the admirable work 
they have done so far. 

The following extracts from letters reccived shows the work our friends 
are doing: 

James S. Paton, Douglas, Wash. —Writes that he bas promises of some 
subecribers. 

Geo. E. Chase, Philadelphia, Penu. — Enclosed please find $8 for one 
more subscription to THE StaxpDarp. 

Dr. Wm. Barker, Providence, R. 1—Sends & for two annual subscrip- 
tions, and expresses himself as saticfied that this is the most effective way 
to belp the movement. 

Cc. F. Gosller, New York City.—Has secured a subscriber from White 
Plains, XN. ¥. 

Robert C. Utess, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—Says he has not yet been able to fill 
bis quota, but be is going to make all the effort he can. 

Robert Camming, Du Quoins, III. -Writes that owing to the trouble he 
bas on band now with the mining strike he is involved in he cannot give 
that attention to securing subscribers that he would like to. He, however, 
pledges himself to fill bis quota. 

T. B. Brown, Fascset, Penn.—Iedoing what he can and mentions a possible 
eubacriber if the time for premium offer is extended. 

Jobu 8. Brown, Lawrence, Kan.—I have carefully read the three numbers 
of Tat Staxvpaen which you sent me. [ approve of the Single Tax idea. 
Free Trade and your method of taxation will relieve farmers as well as 
«ether laborers of their heavy burdens. Mr. Brown is a Unitarian mission- 
ary. engaged in distributing religicus literature. He asks that Single Tax 
men scod bim extra copies of Tuz Stanpanv or other literature, and prom- 
ives to distribute them. 

Mes. Stirling, Plainfield, N. J.—Pays for four subscriptions. 

Stoughton Cooley, Chicago, [l.—Sends money for one new subscriber. 

A. J. Bostwick, Sharon, Conu.—Sends check to pay for an annual sub- 

George Friday, St. Louis, Mo.—Enclosed find check for §22, tor which 
you will please cend STAXDARE and premiums to each of the seven names 
given, and send me tracts for the extra dollar. He writes that four of 
these subscriptions were the result of a talk he had at bis building and loan 
avwociation mecting. 

O. Savard, St. Paul, Minn.—Enclosed find # for two yearly subsecrip- 
tions. Send premiums. 

Some one who did not send his name pays for a four-months’ subscrip- 
tion to the Democratic State Committee of Massachusetts. 

W. E. Brokaw writes from Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, sending $3 for a year’s 
@abecription and premiums. 

I. L. Shoemaker, Philadelphia, Penn.—Sends $3 for annua! subscription, 
and nopes to get some more. 

Ernest J. Foord, Chicago, III. Sends money for an annual and a four 
monthe’ subccription. Mr. Foord is not only doing this, but he is making 
a business of selling Henry George’s works. 

W. R. Whitelaw, Coburg, Ont.—Enclosed please find $3, for which send 
Sraxpaxp and premiums to above address. 

Adam Meisel, Elkton, Md.—It is impossible for any one to do without 
Tue Staxpanv. I have been a constant reader for three or four years. I 
enclose check for 8. 

3. T. Simpson, Holton, Kan.—Find draft for $3 to send THe Stanparp 
for one year, with George’s works, to : 

R. F. Eldridge, M. D., Jamaica, lowa.—Sends & for a yearly subscription 
and writes: Am a lonesome Single Taxer. I know of no other in this 
«Guthrie ) county. 

Mr. Ritchie, Richmond, Ind.—l enclose &2 fortwo four months’ subscribers. 
Am atill on the lookout for others. 

F. Latus, Mud Bay, B. C._—Enclosed find_money order for $3 as subscrip- 
tion to THE Staxpaun, to be forwarded to address given below. 

T. W. Slattery, Sparrowbush, N. ¥.—In sending $1 for a four months’ 
eubecription, writes: I will endeavor to secure my part of the 5,000. 
Tae ETAXDARD is a pap r every manu should read. Its price is not too high. 

Alfred A. Curtis, Danbury, Conn.—I regard the books sent me wholly as 
a present, as it would not be ticcessary to offer a premium to get me to sub- 
acribe. Have taken it since it was published, and have a complete file up 
to date. 

John A. Dawson, Boston, Mass.—Sends an additional] annual subscription. 

Mrs. M. Beck, Chicago, [)l.—Sends & in payment of subscriptions to be 
added tothe [illinois quota. Mrs. Beck further writes Tue Stanpagp: “It 
must and shall be preeerved’’ is the sentiment of our family. 

- J. 3. Meade, New York City.—Has secured an annua) subscription from 
Buffalo through correspondence. 

£. H. Underhill, Boston, Mass.—Sends an annual subscription. 

A. J. Steers, New York City.—Enclosed find my check to cover expense of 
sapplving Tat Stanpaxp one year toanother victim. This time the credit 
is to be given to Mr. A. Bastida, who captured him ia Wall street, where 
the poor man only intended to buy sugar. 

M. J. Reilly, Providence, R. I.—Please send THe Stanparp one year to 
the following. More coming. 

A. H. Biain, Seattle, Wach.—Last week I sent you one yearly, instead of 
my own subscription, paving for same myself. Enclosed find express order 
for my other yearly. Will go at “‘Protection or Free Trade*” as soon as 1 
can get a “cheap coat.” 

Dr. Alice Burritt, Oakland, Cal.—Send one cupy of THe Stanpaxp for 

aur year, a6 Well as the other publications in the “ extraordinary offer” on 
the firat page of July 15 number—the only one I have read. 











splendid. lining for that historic hat. 


J. G. Pike, South Boston, Mass.—Called at the office and paid for one 
year’s subscription. Mr. Pike thought it would be a ternmble blow to the 
Single Tax movement if Taz StanDaRpD ceased publication. In his opinion 
it was the first duty of Single Tax men to support the paper. 

A. Kukner, Washington, D. C.—Find enclosed money order for $12.20, 
for which send THe STAXDARD and books to the following and tracts to me. 
(This is in addition to three new subscriptions already secured by Mr. 
Kuhner.) 

John McBride, Akron, Ohio.—Sends $3 for a year’s subscription, and 
writes : ‘‘ My work has been such as to prevent me from doing any better 
at present. Hope I shall be able to do much more in the future. 

G. H. Eggleston, New York City.—Sends $2 for to four months’ sub- 
scriptions. 

John M. Beaty, Atlanta, Ga.—I herewith hand you 8 in payment of sub- 
scription to THE STAXDARD. This is the fourth I have sent in since the 
new arrangement. 

J.J. Dwyer, N. Y. City.—In subscribing for a year for himself, says: 
I thoroughly believe in your present policy, and wish Tue Staxparp 
success. Our movement is, in my opinion, making great progress, and all 
the intelligent and patient brethren ought to be satisfied. I am proud of | 
my six or seven years service in the cause. I would like to hear of Henry 
George as we weed to.”’ 

William R. Boyd, Atlanta, Ga.—Sends $3 for a yearly subscriber. 

Samuel McConkey, Jersey City, N. J.—Enclosed find cagh for which 
send Tae Stanpakp. The premiums you need not send, as I a.a well 
saturated. 

William Hancock, Wyoming, Penn.—Please find two checks for $15 and 
@12 for nine yearly subscriptions. I will send rest of my quota September 
Ist. I like Mr. Croasdale’s management of the paper generally, and if I 
criticise, it is as a friend and not as an eaemy. I may be relied upon to 
contribute some of the ‘‘ unearned increment ” to belp the cause. 

C. H. Russell, Riverside, Cal.—I enclose you three annual and four three 
months’ subscriptions with the proper amount for same. 

O. J. Kallsted, Owatonna, Minn.—Pays fora six montbs’ subscription, 
and writes: ‘‘ This is a news storeman and I want to place these on sale with 


him.” 
J. A. Brown, Peace Dale, R. I.—Sends $3 for subscription, and promises 


to do what he can. 

Will Kennedy, Boulder, Mont. _-Subecribes for a friend for one year. 

Alfred B. Curtis, Danbury, Conp.—Sends $3 for a new annual subscrip- 
tion. 

Albert 8. Campbell, Rochester, N. Y.—Please send Tue Stanpakp to Mr. 
for one year. 

A. W. Lobach, New Kannilche, Wash.—In sending $ for yearly sub- 
scription, writes: ‘I will take this occasion to express my entire satisfac- 
tion with Tue StanDARD and its policy. I cannot imagine wherein a feat- 
ure of it could be improved by change.” 

Robert Tyson, Toronto, Oot.—In your issue of August 5 you say that I 
send you ¢3 for my second subscription. You do not begin to count them 
soon enough. I bave sent you about ten subscriptions. during the last 
twelve months, five of which were since you began to try for the five thou- 
sand additional. 

R M. Maxwell, Harlan, Iowa.—Enclozed tind the eleven dollars ($11) for 
which send THe STANDARD and premiums to the following. 

J. T. Ripley, Chicago, Ill.—Sends check for $3 for an additional —— 

subscription.’ 


CHICAGO JUDGES FAVOR FREE TRADE. 
Chicago Herald. : 

Giving reasons for their decision in a case involving the question of eom- 
petition among stenographers, the judges of our Cook County Appellate 
Court say : 

Any agreement which in its object or necessary operation tends to dimin- 
ish competition as to anything the public have for sale or it is necessary 
the public should use is void. Public policy requires that the public shall 
obtain the things necessary for its use upon fair competition in a free and 
open market or under such rules and regulations as the public laws may 
prescribe. 

And they say further : ‘‘ Combinations looking to the destruction of com- 
petition have always been unfayorably regarded by the law, for it is mani- 
fest that w-thout competition there can be no such thing as freedom of 
trade,”’ 

The judges assume that freedom of trade is a good thing and that combi- 
nations are odious, not only when they destroy, but even when they tend to 
diminish competition. But a great political party which has for thirty 
years shaped the econonic policy of this country avsumes that it is not 
restriction of trade but freedom of trade that is odious. That party has 
formed an irresistible combination with classes engaged in the pursuit of 
certain industries to diminish competition and to compel people to pay 
more for certain things than they would have to pay under free competition. 

The Chicago judges agree with other able judgex iu condemning the 
policy of the party which has formed the greatest of all combinations for 
the suppression of competition, the destruction of freedom of trade and the 
practice of licensed extortion on the greatest scale possible. When the 
principles of justice are applied the trade policy of the Republicans will 
not bear the test for one moment. 


° ONLY A LITTLE LONGER. 
Philadelphia Record, 

We produce more iron and copper in the United States than are pro- 
duced in any other country. How much longer will the people in this 
country who consume iron and copper submit to a policy which keeps those 
metals dear for home purchasers and cheap for foreign purchasers ? 


SHREWD ADVICE. 





Marlboro (Mass.) Times. . 
If it should prove to be true that B'aine has lost his mind, it will pay 
President Harrison to make a vigorous hunt for it. It would make a 


























sINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE 
UNITED 5' STATES. 


List OF ORGANIZATIONS me THAT Havs ADOPTED 
THE DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES MADB BY 
NaTIONaL CONFERENCE AT New York, SEP- 
TEMBER 3, 1890. 


Secretaries of clubs are uested to send corrections, 
notices of the formation of now clubs aor of requests for 
~~ — — —— John 


Committee at No. 43 
fosiversity place, New York. 


ARKANSAS. 
Lrrrta Rockx.—Single tax club. Every alternate 
Thursday evening, 717 Main st. Pres., Sol. F. Clark; 
ec., Theo. Hartman. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Los ANGELES.—Single tax club. Pres., Clarence A. Mil- 
er; sec., 8. Byron Welcome, 523 Macy st. . 

OaKLaND.—Oakland single tax club No.1. Meets every 
Friday evening at St. Andrew’s Hall, at 1066} Broadway. 
Pres., A. J Gregg ; sec., E. Hodkins, 

San Francisco.—California single tax society, room 9, 
#41 Market street. Pres., L. M. Manser; cor. sec., Thomas 
Watson, 841 Market street. 

COLORADO. 

DExvVER.—Single tax club. Headquarters 508 16th st 
Pres., Geo. H, Phelps; sec. James Crosby, P. O. Box 257, 
Highlands. 

Purss.o.—Commonwealth single tax club. Regular 
meetings fourth Friday of each month at office of B. D. 
V. Reeve, corner Union av. and Main st. Pres., B. D 
V. Reeve; sec., J. W. Brentlinger. 


CONNECTICUT. 
SHarnon.—Sharon single tax committee. Chairman, J. 
J. Ryan. 
Mrnipen.—Meriden single tax cluh. President, John 
Cairna; secretary, Arthur M. Dignam. 


DELAWARE. 
Wiimimaton.—Single tax association. Meets first and 
third Mondays of each month at 8 p.m. Pres., Geo. W. 
Kreer; sec., Frank L. Reardon. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washinoton.—Chas. F. Adama’ &cientific Council (No. 2) 
of the People’s Commonwealth. First Tuesday evening 
of each month at 150 A st, n. w. Trustee, Chas. New 
purgh, 64 Defrees st.; sec., Dr. Wm. Geddes, 1719 G st., 
a. W. 

Washington single tax league. Executive Committee 
meets at the residence of President H. J. Schulteis, 923 H 
ot., n. w.; Wm. Geddes, M.D., sec., 1719 G st., n. Ww. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLaNTa, Ga.—Atlanta single tax club No.1. Pres., 

J. M. Beath; sec., J. Henley Smith, 12 W. Alabama st. 
ILLINOIS. 

Cricago.—Chicago single tax club. Every Thursday 
evening at 206 La Salle st. Pres. Warren Worth Bailey, 
$88 Hudson av; sec., F. W. Irwin, 217 La Salle st., room 
73. 

SouTn CHicaco.—Single tax club of South Chicago and 
Cheltenham. Pres., John Black; sec., Robt. Aitchison, 
box K. K., South Chicago. 

BRacEVILLE.—Braceville single tax committee. Pres., 
John Mainwaring; sec., Chas. E. Matthews. 


Prorisa.—Peoria single tax club. Meetings Thursday 
evenings in Court House. Pres., Jas. W. Hill, 310 North 
at.; sec., Jas. W. Avery. 

Quixcy.—Gem City singletaxclub. Meetsevery Thars 
day evening at 7:30, room 4, second floor, n. e. cor. 
Sth and Hampshire sts. Pres., C. F. Perry; cor. sec 
Duke Schroer, 624 York at. 

INDIANA. 

inpiaNaPoLis.—Single tax league. Pres., Thos. J. Hud- 
eon; sec., Chas. H. Krause. Every Sunday, 2:30 p. m. 
Mansur Hall, cor. Washington and Alabama sts, room 13. 

RicumonD.—Single tax club. Pres., C. 8. Schneider, 

& South 3d st,; sec., M. Richie, 913 South A st. 


IOWA, 
Burg.inetox —Burlington single tax club. First Satur- 
ay of each month, 805 North 6th st. Pres., Wilbur, 
Mosena, 990 Hedge av.; sec. treas., Frank S. Churchill. 
Crepam Rapips.—Single tax club. L. G. Booth, prea.; 
J.T. Kennedy, sec. 
KENTUCKY. 


LovisviLLe.—Progrese single tax club. Open every 
evening, 504 West Jefferson st. Business meetings 
Friday. Pres., Christ. Landolf; sec.,W. W. Daniel, 803 


= LOUISIANA. 
Mew Oriezaxs.—Louisiana single tax club. Meets first 
and third Thursday night at 8 p. m. at 181 Poydras st. 
Pres., Jas. Middleton; sec., G. W. Roberta, $96 Thalia at. 


MAINE, 
AvsuRN.—Auburn single tax club. Public meetings 
“@very Saturday evening, 3 River Road. Pres., A. C. Dun. 
ning; sec., W.G. Andrews, P. O. Box 703. 


MARYLAND. 

BaLTimong.—Single tax league of Maryland. Every 
Monday at 8 p. m., in hall 506 East Baltimore st.; Pres., 
Wm. J° Ogden, 5 North Carey st.; rec. sec., J. W. 
Hasel, 28 8. Broadway; cor. sec., Dr. Wm. N. Hill, 1438 
E. Baltimore st. 

Baltimore single tax society. Every Sunday afternoce, 
3 p. m., at Industrial Hall, 316 W. Lombard st, Pres., Jas. 
T. Kelly; sec., W. H. Kelly, 622 Columbia st. 

MASSACHUSETTS. ’ 

STaTE.—Maseachusetts single tax league. Pres., Wil- 
fam Lioyd Garrison; sec., E. H. Underhill, 45 K@»y st., 
Bostom; treas., George Cox, Jr., 73 High st., Boston. 

Bostou.—Gingle tax league. Public meetings second 

fourth Guadays @ cach month, at 820 » m. 
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at G. A. RB. Haul, Gi6 Washington st. Pres., Edwin M. 
White; sec. Rmily T. Turner & Cambridge st. 


Broceros,—Single tax club. Meets Fridey evenings 
corner Glenwood av. and Vernon st, Pres. Wm A. 
WeXtadrick; sec., 4. 8. Barnard, 64 Belmoat st. 


DORCHESTER —Single tax club. Meetings first Tucs- 
day of each month at Field’s building. Field’s corner. 
Pres., Edward Frest; sec., John Adams, Field’s building, 
Field’s corner. 


HavVERuILL.—Haverhill single tax league. Meets every 
Thuraday evening, at 73 Merrimac st. Pres, Geo. W. 
Pettengill; cor. sec., Edward E. Collum, 4 Green st 


' MaLpen.—Single tax club. Pres., Geo. W. Cox; sec., 
Edwin T. Clark, 100 Tremont at. 


NEPONsET.—Single tax league. Sec., Q. A. Lothrop, 
Wood st court, Neponset. 


NEWBURYPORT.—Merrimac single tax assembly. Pres., 
Andrew R. Curtis; sec., Wm. R. Whitmore, 236 Merrimac 
street. 


RoxBury.—Single tax club. Pres., Frank W. Mendum, 
141 Hampden st.; sec., W. L. Crosman, 131 Marcella st, 


Worcester.— Worcester single tax club. Meetings first 
Thursday of month, at Reform club hall, 98 Front st. 
Pres., Thomas J. Hastings; sec., E. K. Page, Lake View, 


Worcester. 
MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Minneapolis single tax league. Every 
Monday evening, at the West Hotel. Pres., C. J. Buell, 
402 W. Franklin av.; sec., Oliver, T. Erickson, 2203 Lyn- 
dale av., N. 


ST. PavL.—Single tax club. Pres., H. C. McCartey; sec,, 
Geo. C. Madison, Room 912, N. Y¥. Life Insurance 
Building. 


MISSOURI. 


Strate.—Missouri <ingle tax committee. Henry H. Hoff- 
man, chairman; sec., Percy Pepoon, 513 Elm at., St. Louis. 


HERMAXxN.—Single tax committee. Pres., R. H. Hasen- 
ritter; sec., Dr, H. A. Hibbard. 


Kansas Crry.—Single tax club. First Sunday of the 
month, at 3 p.m., at Bacon Lodge Hall, 1204 and 1206 
Walnut st. Pres., Herman Hermalink; sec., R. F. Young, 
Signal Service office. 


St. Lovuts.—Single tax Jeague. Tuesday evenings at 
rooms of the Clerk of Criminal Court, Four Courts, 12th 
street and Clark avenue. Pres, Hop. Dennis a. Ryan, 
1616 Washington st.; sec., T. J. Smith, 1515 Taylor av. 


Benton School of Social Science. Meets every Satur- 
day evening at 6839 Waldemar avenue. Pres., Henry S 
Chase; sec., W. C. Little. 


NEBRASKA. 


Wrnors.—Wymore single tax and tariff reform club. 
Meetings every Wednesday evening at Union hall. Pres., 
Julius Hamm; sec. and treas., H. C. Jay nes; P. O. Box 137. 


NEW JERSEY. 


CaMDEN.—Single tax club. Meets every Saturday even- 
ing at Felton hall, n. e. cor, Second and Federal sts. Pree. 
Aaron Hand; sec,, Wm. M. Callingham, 590 Line st, 


Jersey CiTy.—Standard single tax club. Meets first 
and third Thursday of each month at Assembly Rooms, 
642 Newark av. Pres., Jas. McGregor; sec., Joseph Dana 
Miller, 223 Grand st. 


PLAINFIELD.—Single tax club. Pres., John L. Ander- 
eon; sec., J. H. McCullough, 7 Pond piace. 


NEWaRK,.—Single tax and free trade club.q_res., C. B. 
Rathburn; sec., M. T. Gaffney, 211 Plane st. 


PATERSON.—Passaic Co. single tax club. Pres., E. W 
Nellis; sec., John A. Craig, 192 Eamburg av. Meetings 
every Thursday evening at 169 Market st. 


VINELAND.—Vinelaad single tax and ballot reform club. 
Pres., Rev. Adviph Roeder; sec., Wn. P. Nichols, box 924. 


WasHINGTON.~Warren county land and labor club. 
Pres., A. W. Davis, Oxford; sec., John Morison, box 272, 
Washington. 

NEW YORK. 


New York.—Manhattan single tax club. Business 
Meeting first Thursday of each month at 8 p.m. Club 
rooms, 73 Lexington av.; open every day from 6 p. m. 
to 12 p.m. Pres. Louis F. Post; sec., A. J. Steers. 


Equal Rights club. First and third Saturday evenings 
of each month, 490 8th av. Pres., John H. O'Connell; 
sec., Fred. C. Keller. 


BRooxLyN.—Brooklyn single tax club. Business meet- 
‘ngs Wednesiay evenings; club house, 198 Livingston 
st.; open at all hours. Cor. sec. G. W. Thompson, 9 St. 
Marks av. 


Women’s single tax club. Meetings the first and third 
Tuesdays. 196 Livingston st. at 3 o’clock. Pres , Miss Eva 
J. Turner; sec., Miss Venfe B. Haventis, 219 DeKalb av. 


East Brookiyn single tax club, Meetings every Mon- 
day evening, 408 Evergreen av, Pres., James Hamilton; 
sec., Jas. B, Connell, 448 Central av. 


Eastern District single tax club. Public meeting on 


first Tuesday in each month, held at Eureka Hall, 378 
Bedford avenue. Business meeting first and third Mon- 
days at 9 South Third street. Pres., Joseph McGuin- 
ness, 138 8. 9th st., Brooklyn, E. D.; sec., Emily A. 
Deverall. 


Kighteenth ward single tax club. Every Thursday at 8 
Dp m. af 963 Evergreen av. Pres., J. J. Faulkner; — 
Adolph Fottenboter, 368 Evergreen av. 


ALzaxY.—Albany single tax club. Meetings Sunday 
7.30 p. m., Beaver-Block, cor. Pearl and Norton,sts. Pres, 
F. W. Croake; cor. sec., Geo. Noyes. 

BINGHAMPTON —Tax Reform Association. Pres., John 
H. Blakeney; sec., Edward Dundon, 33 Maiden lane. : 
Bur¥aLo.—Tax Reform Club. Prea.,S. C. Rogers; sec. 

T. M. Crowe, 777 Elk at. 


Osweao.— Pioneer single tax club. Pres., James Ryan: : 
sec., James C. Murray. 


Owxco.—Single tax club. Pres., Michael J. Murray; 
sec., Wm. Minehaw, 50 West Main at. : 


Lose IsLanp City.—Freedom association meets ovening 


of every fourth Friday of the month at Schwalenhera’s : 


hall, corner Vernon and Borden avs. Sec., T. G. Drake,, 
215 Kouwenhoven st. 


Troy.—Single tax club, Meetings every Thuraday even- 
ing at 676 River st; Pres,, Henry Sterling: sec., B. B. Mag- 
tis, 676 River st, 


Wrst New Bricrrox.—Richmond County single tax. : 
club. Sec., A. B. Stoddard. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Hatron.—Hatton single tax reform club. Pres., A.. 
Forslid; sec., T. E. Nelson; treas., M. F. Hegge. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATL.—Cincinnati single tax club. Every Mon 
day night, 7:30 o’clo: k, Robertson’s Hall, Lincoln’s Ing. 
Court, 227 Main st. (near P. O). Pres., Joa. L. Schraer. 
sec., Dr. David De Beck, 139 W. 9th st. 


CLEVELAND.—Central single tax club. First and third 
Wednesday evenings, 8 p. m.; rooms, 301 and 302 Arcade, 
Euclid av. Pres., Tom L. Johnson; sec., L. E. Siemon, 7 
Greenwood st. 


Dayton.—Free land club. Pres.,J. G. Gailoway; sec 
W. W. Kile, 108 East Sth st. 


GaLion.—Galion single taxclub. Every Monday even. 
ing, residence of P.. Snay, 103 South Union st. nee : 
P. J. Snay; sec., Maud E, Snay, 


HEMLOcK.—Single tax club. Pres., D. P. Sweeny; sec, 
James G. Hayden. 


MIAMISBURG.—Mlamisburg single tax club. Pres., H. mu : 
Seott; sec., J. T. Beals. 


Younestown.—Every Thursday evening, Ivorites hall.’ 
Pres., Billy Radc.iffe; sec., A. C. Hughes, 13 Public Bq. 
ZANESVILLE.—Single tax club. Pres,, W. H. Longhee: 
sec., Wm. Quigley, 
OREGON. 


PoRTLAND.—Single tax club. Meets first Monday in ae 


each month at Free Library Hall, 171 Second st. Pres. 
T. D. Warwick; sec., Wallace Yates, 193 Sixth at., Port 


iand, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


SRADFORD.—Single tax club. Hevenor’s hall, 41 Main. 
st. Meetings for discussion every Sunday at 3.30 p.m. 


GERMANTOWN.—Single tax chub. Sec. E. D. Burleigh, 13 
Wiilow av. Meets first and third Tuesday of each month 
at Vernon Hall, cor. Main st. and Chelion av., at 8 P.M. 


JouNsTOWN.—Henry George club. Meets every Monday 
evening for public discussion. Pres., A. J. Moxham 
sec., S. E. Clarkson. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Single tax society of Philadeiphia — 
every Thursday 8 p. m., 1341 Arch 8t.; cor. sec., A. Hi. 
Stephenson, 210 Chestnut st. 


Pittsscre.—Pitteburg single tax club. Meets every: 
first and third Sunday evening at7.30, 64 4thav. Pres. 
Edm. Yardley; sec. Mark F. Roberts, 140 South 24th et. 


PoTTsTown,—Single tax club, Meetings firat and third 
Friday evenings cach month in Weitzenkorn’s halk 
Pres., D, L, Haws; sec., Geo, Auchy, Pottstown, Pa, 


REaDING.—Reading single tax society. Monday even. 
ings, 723 Penn st. Pres., Chas. S. Prizer; sec., Wm. H 
McKinney, Mineral Spring road and Clymer st. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PAWTUCKET.— Pawtucket single tax association. Pree. 
John MecCaffrery; sec., Matthew Curran, (4 Main st. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


State.—South Dakota single tax association. Pres. 
Judge Levi McGee, of Rapid City; sec., John B. Hanten. 
Watertown. 


Battic.—Baltic single tax club. Pres. T. T. Vrenne 
sec., T. J. Questad. 


WaTERTOWN.—Singie tax club. Pres. Jno. B. Hanten 
sec., L. E. Brickell. Meetings every Wednesday night in: 
basement Granite blocx. 


TENNESSEE, 


Mrwpnis. —Memphis single tax association. Pres., J. s : 
Menken; sec., R. G. Brown, Appeal building... i 


TEXAS. 


Ex Paso.—Single tax club. Meetings second al 
fourth Monday nights, 200% El Paso st. Pres., G. E 
Hubbard; sec. and treas., M. W. Stanton; cor. aec., G.. HB 
Higgins. : 


Hovustoy.—Houston single tax club. Meetings: every 


Tuesday evening, 7.30, Franklin st, Pres, E. P. Alsbury. 
sec., E, V. Brown, 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
PaRKERSBURG. — Parkersburg 
Headquarters, 615 Market at. 
W. F. Thayer. 
- WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE.—Milwaukee single tax eague. Prea., 
B. Benton; sec. treas., Martin Johnson, 


~ 


league: = 
Pres., W. H. Curry; see: 


single tax 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Pont ADELsIDa—Single tax league, Pres., M. Bioks. 
Bek, 096., 5, LeMenolzer. — 
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Elements “bag ‘oa * A Stedy in Arttimatic; i 
History, Ope . WU, Himory, Be 
. — Tbe a —— boc 
A SELF-TEACHING COURSE IN. 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. 


All the Elemente for $3.50. All the Studies for $2.00. 
The whole set muiled on receipt of $5.00. - 


Addrees BE. C. SYMONDS, Sing Sing, N. ¥.- 


|PROTEGTION OR FREE TRADE. 


thigh and fine perfume in which the soap is not sacr 

ced. Soap and perfume do not like one another. 

Our Otto of Rose is a costly and perfect soap; 
the scent is unsatisfactory, fine but not high. : 

‘France is full of odor; but never a soap. It has 
been wittily said that no one really cares for: ee ut 

ose who speak English. 

& F. PEARS, Loudon; New York and Et very 


1D THE BOURN: 


Auert ofa Traveler Setarced from “The Undiscovered Conzts7."" 
WEN TOT E WORLD BY ANOS K. FISKE. 


SGmo. Vellum Cloth, gilt top, 61.08 


ONTENTS :—The Stra and his Manuscript; 
Tal. Lif2 and Death; Ia the Other World > “The 
daje ii 2 The Secret ‘Zi —— Discourse of S 
Beav-ul Ss 3 da feaona Distant Sphere; ‘ogress a. 
Pertect S ace ‘we Higher Morals and Religion; 
pirat. —— aud Achi-vement; Snatched 
om the Heaveuly Life; Man's Revelation to Man. 


Tule ic eound sense 284 good political econom ys which 
lone should commend ** hecud the Bourn” co all 
wwtedents of the social problem Sr. Fiske has “er 
——— 

tial an mi which con e beat 
we have seen cairaer a picture of an ideal life 
for ® community of real men and women who are not 
qmere sutoaata.—_ THs STaXDaRd. 


ame and marked by the same under- 

— —— — is this — volume. . . * 
Fisce’s book will uct chatm the reader more bby its 

aoe than by “sweet reasovableness.’’—Xiew York 


goer rng ts aud candid chinker — rhs re 
Rations concerat e fuvure state are — 
weating. The tendency of the volume is in fact ais- 


‘philosophical, while the author's style and * 


ve toaches he gives to the work preclude 
— of Auiinesshe Heacon. Boston. 
ingenious, 


and volved Mundy 
come. put conceptions of 
that lite on muigher Gasis, and his thought is certainly 


@evated, "4 end beautfully expressed. 
— Oooo. Wopetal, wholesome.”—chieago 
‘Dimes. 
Aserious thinker with original ideas.”—Cleveland 
Derkher. . 


attractive, the treatment worthy of the 
=,wwhole subject is handled consistently 
; apdor breadth of view-—Literary 


— ‘form ‘the same — that “Progress 

wend Poverty” presents iu. scentific 

than “Progress and Poverty, ” is the 

I should wish to ve firat read by those 

© the abstract reasoning 

acope of “Progtess and Poverty” makes 

; . have also taken the opportunity to develop 

in “Social Problems,” some pointe not treated or but 
Acutiy touched epon in * Progress and Poverty.” 

Hexry GEorer. 


: “To those who read only for diversion we may say, 
Sat there page in this book. nor is there a 
’ Led pet en : attention,”—New York Suan. 


poagald to any address on reveipt of price. 
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INCREASE OF WEALTH: 


7 THE REMEDY. 
By HENRY GEORGE. 


Cloth, $1.50; Paper, 35 Cents. 
- OPINIOSS UF ‘THE PRESS. 


The received principles of political economy are here 
submitted to a fresh examination by a courageous 
thinger, who, though familar with the learning of the 
books, follows the conclusions of his own reasoning, 
rather than the iustructionsof eminent teachers.—New 
York Tribune. 


** Progress and Poveri 
inal, the most striking ahd important contribution 
which political economy has yet received from America, 
but it fs nct too much to say that in these respects it has 
had no equa! since the publication of “The Wealth of 
Nations,” by Adan Smith, a century ago.—New York 
Heraid. 


One of the most important contributions yet made to 
economic literature. It is full of vital thought, is writ- 
ten with earnestness and power, and is a work hard to 
lay down whea once begun.—Popular Science Mountiily. 


Nr. George is earnest, honest, and forcible; radical to 
the root, bold, sweeping, and dogmatic. He writes 
earnestly, clearly, nervously, and states his theories and 
arguments in a way to make them worthy the attention 
of the most digaificd potitical economist, agaiust whom 
he makes some spirited tilts. Whatever may be the 
uldmate effect of the book, it will not failto excite dis- 
cussiou.—Louisviile Courier-Journal. 


Till we read Mr George's chapter on wages, we had 
hardly realized the extent to « hich acute thinkers—even 
such a writer as Mr. Johp Stewart Mill—are biased in 
their gencral inferences by particular facts. The value 
of Mr George's Look lies in the presentation of views 
derived from the peculiar facts of American industrial 
and social organization—views which may lead thought- 
‘ful Kuropean economists -to modify the generality of 
their own conclusions rather than to adopt Mr. George's. 
—London Saturday Review. 


This remarkable and most interesting work is indeed 
worthy of careful and claborate review.—Agathon de 
Potter, in Philosophie de l’Avenir, of Paris. 

Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 
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THE EIGHT HOURS DAY, 


By SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B., 


Lecturer on Economics at the City of London Col- 


lege and Working Men's College 
(England); and 


H AROLD cox, B. A. ® 
Late Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge (England). 
i2me. Paper, Price, 50 Cents. 


Messrs. Webb and Cox treat the eight-hour question 
—— at of view of those that r it as a 
proper ———— of legislative aterference. 

he bok, however, uable even to those of settled 
convictions on the other sl Je, for it abounds in statistics, 
douvutsess —— marshals many valuable facts 
bearing wpon that question.—Tas StanpDagp. 

—— to auy address on receipt uf price. 


* is sot merely the most orig-. 


‘AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUES- 
TION WITR ESPECIAL REGARD TO © 
THE INTERESTS OF LABOR. © _ 


By Menry Georg 
Price, $1.50. 


CON’ TEN TS: 
XVII. — and Pp 


XVIII. Effect of protection 
on American in 


12mo., Cloth. Paper, 


I. Introductory. 

II. Clearing Ground. 
III. Of method. . 
Iv. — as wniver- 


need. 
Vv. The — unit. 
VI. Trad 
Vil. Production and pro- 
re. 


pty Tariffs for revenue. 
IX. Tariffs for protection. 
X. The cepomresement : 
of industry. 
The home market 
and bome trade. 
XIL. Exports and imports. 
XIU. Confusions arising 
from the use of 
money. 
XIV. Do hi- ‘wages neces- 
sitate protection? 
XV. Of advantages — XXVII. 
disadvantages 


dustry : 
XIX. Protection and. 
wages 
XX. The abolition of 
protection. . 
IXI. ——— of the 
— trade argu- 


ent. 
XXL. The real weakness 


taken all thet is 


path. 
—— fur protec. (XXVIII. Free trade and 


soctaliem 
XVI, hd — of} XXIX. Practical politics, 
uf. XxX. 


Conclusion. 
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PROPERTY IN LAN. 


4 PASSAGK-AT-ARMS BETWEEN | oe 
The Doke of Argyll and Henry George 
PRICE, PAPER, 15. , 


CONTENTS: 
Il. “THK PROPHET OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


By the Duxe OF ARaYLL. From the 
Century for April, 18u4. 


Il. “THE REDUCTION TO INIQUITY.” 


‘By Henny Georoe. From the Nineteenth 
tury for July, 1884. 


42 University Place, New Yor 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
WHAT IT INVOLVES, 4NO HOW ALONE IT CAN E 
SETTLED. 


By HENRY GEORGE. 


XTRACT FROM PREFACE. 
My purpose in this book, originally published unde: 
the title of “The Irish Land Question,” was to call at- 


tention to the great social question which I bave else- 
where more fully discussed, in the bope that those who | 
read it would pursue the investigation further. Ita. 


usefulness for this purpose has heen amply proved, and 
while new editions have been called for here and in 
Engiana, it has gone into several foreign languages. In 


preparing this cheaper edition, for which I hope a wider. . 


circulation than those that preceded it, I have changed 
the title ao as to conform to foreign editions, and better 


{indicate the subject. 


— — any address on receipt of price, 
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